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A delightful recent book is that of Miss Thackeray, called 
A Book of Sibyls. The sibyls that she names are four: Mrs, 
Barbauld, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Opie, Miss Austen; and 
she dedicates her book to Mrs. Oliphant, calling her “dear 
sibyl of our own.” No one has yet essayed to make a simi- 
lar collection of sibylline leaves out of American material. 
Some one will do it yet, and there can hardly be a doubt 
whose name will lead the noble sisters in. It will be that of 
Margaret Fuller. Indeed there was a more sibylline, a more 
prophetic character in her than in any of Miss Thackeray’s 
gracious and honored four. The Sibyls of Michel Angelo 
were her delight. She brought to them a rare appreciation. 
And it was as if they, fain to reward her sympathy with 
their majestic pains, adopted her into their noble race. 

But it is hard to estimate the force and quality that were 
actually resident in her. She was par excellence the woman 
among the Transcendentalists. She had great companions: 
the wisest and the best were glad to call her friend. It is 
Emerson, who disdains the use of the superlative, who says 
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of her, “She was an active, inspiring companion and corre- 
spondent; and all the art, the thought, and the nobleness 
in New England seemed related to her.” And it was really 
so. Emerson himself was in the friendliest relations with 
her for ten years, from the time when he first knew her till 
she went abroad in 1846. To Emerson add Hawthorne, 
Channing, Parker, Alcott, Hedge, the younger Channing, 
Clarke, Ripley, and a group of women worthy of fellowship 
with these. In England, add Carlyle and Harriet Marti- 
neau, who liked her much at first, if later not so well. In 
Paris, she and George Sand met upon equal terms, and had 
hours of happy talk together. In Italy, Mazzini was her 
friend. In Rome, she attracted to herself the noblest men 
and women; and we see her spirit, white and luminous, 
against the sombre background of a revolutionary time. 
A fortune not less noble has attended her since her depart- 
ure from our coasts. Her biography has been written 
jointly by Emerson, James Freeman Clarke, and William 
Henry Channing, and, latterly, again by Mrs. Howe, whose 
work is simply, modestly, and nobly done; and a third, by 
Mr. Higginson, will soon be in our hands. It is no easy 
matter to disengage the woman from so many rich and fine 
associations, and assign her proper and intrinsic worth. 
How much of the light upon her face is a reflection from 
these faces that are round about her, and how much of it 
is from within? But what better evidence could we have 
that here was a woman of high character and exalted gen- 
ius than that she was allied with such a company of gener- 
ous and noble spirits, some of whom, even now, as they 
make up their jewels, find among them none of purer radi- 
ance than the recollection of the friendship that they had 
with Margaret Fuller ? 

She was born in Cambridgeport, near Boston, on the 23d 
of May, 1810. An autobiographical fragment written in 
1840 is remarkable for its power and charm. Cambridge- 
port is not now and was not then a pleasant place to live in. 
But, though the house was ugly and the neighborhood de- 
testable, there were elms in front and a little garden in the 
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rear that the child delighted in. She describes her mother 
as “one of those fair and flower-like natures, which some- 
times spring up even beside the most dusty highways of life, 
—a creature not to be shaped into a merely useful instru- 
ment, but bound by one law with the blue sky, the dew, 
and the frolic birds.” The father was a being of another 
race,—an arid formalist, well educated, a college man, 
and well read, too, in French and English literature, the 
Queen Anne’s men his favorites. His ambition was to im- 
part to Margaret all that he knew himself, and then to hand 
her over to the best instructors he could find. At first, he 
was her only teacher; and her experience was not unlike that 
of John Stuart Mill, only more painful, as she had less abil- 
ity to bear the strain upon her health of body or of mind. 
She had no proper childhood. She was kept up far into the 
night to study and recite her lessons, and went to bed, at 
last, to suffer from spectral illusions, dream of being tram- . 
pled on by horses, and go walking in her sleep about 
the house, planting the seeds of nervous irritations that 
ended only with her life. But she was not unhappy. For 
her father’s Queen Anne men, she did not greatly care. But 
on his shelves were Shakspere, Cervantes, Moliére. These 
welcomed her into their higher, larger world. It was a cold, 
winter Sunday- afternoon, when she read her first play of 
Shakspere, “ Romeo and Juliet.”. “No book for Sunday,” 
said her father. “ Put it away.” She obeyed at once, but 
soon went for it again, and was far along before she was again 
discovered and sent supperless to bed. At this time, she was 
eight years old. In her lonely chamber, she contrived the 
rest of the story,— what all would do and say. Shakspere, 
Cervantes, Moliére! Certainly,” she wrote, in her ma 
turity, “Ido not wish that instead of these masters I had 
read baby-books, written down to children, and with such 
ignorant dulness that they blunt the senses and corrupt the 
tastes of the still plastic human being. But I do wish I had 
read no books at all till later, that I had lived with toys, 
and played in the open air.” 

To delight in persons was her destiny. The rarest books 
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were to be cheap to her in comparison with living friends ; 
and, while she was yet a child, the first appeared, rising, 
beautiful to her imagination as Venus from the sea, from 
a pew in the New England meeting-house,—an English 
lady who, for some still inexplicable reason, had made Cam- 
bridgeport her home. She could paint in oils and play 
upon the harp,—accomplishments that argued something 
more than human to our little friend. And then, too, she 
was sweet and lovable; and Margaret’s young heart went 
out to her in a great flood of admiration and affection. But 
Cambridgeport did not detain her long, and Margaret sank 
into a great despondency at her departure. Thereupon, her 
father, with a view to mending her condition, sent her to a 
Boston school. 

It was not a fortunate experiment. The manner of her 
life had made her different from other girls. Her new com- 
panions made their giggling comments on her bearing and 
appearance. She, overhearing them, retorted with sarcastic 
wit. Hence, mutual bitterness; hearing of which, her 
father took her away from Dr. Park, and sent her to a 
boarding-school in Groton, Mass. The excitements of a life 
so different from its contracted antecedents vented itself in 
sundry startling exhibitions. Her romping was upon an 
Amazonian scale. It not only startled, but repelled her 
schoolmates, while she was fiercely hungering for their 
approbation and their love. A way to win the first, if not 
the second, was soon opened. The school had its little 
theatre ; and, upon the boards, Margaret’s talent made her 
easily first, and her companions were not slow to recognize 
her gift. Alas! this, too, had in it a root of bitterness. 
She had rouged her cheeks for the performance, as had the 
rest; but, liking the effect, she habitually resorted to the 
saucer for the heightening of her charms. Her teacher and 
companions took it upon themselves to correct this foolish 
habit. They appeared at dinner, each with her cheeks well 
rouged. With silent lips, but with a bursting heart, Mar- 
garet took in the situation, and, when the meal was over, 
went quietly to her room and there fell upon the floor, con- 
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vulsed with misery and shame. Hours afterward, she was 
found in this condition, and brought back to consciousness, 
with much sorrow and caressing. But her punishers were 
not forgiven, and she took a terrible revenge. Taking Iago 
for her model, in a while, by her exaggerations and inven- 
tions, she had made the school a nest of hatreds, until, she 
tells us, “scarcely a peaceful affection or sincere intimacy 
remained.” An investigation followed. She was accused 
before the school by eight of her companions of calumny 
and falsehood, and the charges were made good. Crushed, 
agonized by her discomfiture, she threw herself upon the 
floor, and dashed her head with all her might against the 
iron hearth. Taken up senseless, she neither spoke nor ate 
for several days. Her remorse was bitter, but she had no 
hope of ever being able to establish herself in the affection 
or the esteem of others. At this crisis of affairs there 
appeared a genuine helper,—a teacher of the school who 
had been interested in her from the first, who, laying bare to 
her the secret sorrows of her own experience, encouraged 
her to take up again the burden of her life. The forgive- 
ness of her companions was sought and quickly found, and 
a period ensued of mutual satisfaction and good will. 

But, to the teacher who had befriended her in this darkest 
hour, Margaret acknowledged an unequalled obligation. 
Well might she date from this experience her own bound- 
less faith in others, which no fault could daunt, and which 
grappled them to her with hooks of steel. For our knowl- 
edge of her character and attainments when she was fifteen 
and sixteen years old, we are indebted most to her letters 
to this lady and the reminiscences of Dr. Hedge. There is 
a letter written in March, 1826 (she was sixteen in May), 
which proves with many others the astonishing maturity of 
her character and thought. She addresses herself to the 
problem of European politics with assured intelligence. 
She is reading Anastasius, “the Greek Gil Blas,” and she 
says of it: “How delighted am I to read a book which 
can absorb me to tears and shuddering,— not by individual 
traits of beauty, but by the spirit of adventure,— happiness 
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which one seldom enjoys after childhood in this blest age, 
so philosophic, free, and enlightened to a miracle, but far 
removed from the ardent dreams and soft credulity of the 
world’s youth! Sometimes, I think I would give all our 
gains for those times when young and old gathered in the 
feudal hall, listening with soul-absorbing transport to the 
romance of the minstrel, unrestrained and regardless of criti- 
cism, and when they worshipped nature, not as high dressed 
and pampered, but as just risen from the bath.” At this 
time, she had left the Groton school, and had returned to 
Cambridgeport. As Dr. Hedge remembers her, “she had 
no pretensions to beauty, but she was not plain. She es- 
caped the reproach of positive plainness by her blond and 
abundant hair, by her excellent teeth, by her sparkling, 
dancing, busy eyes, ... and, most of all, by the very peculiar 
and graceful carriage of her neck, ... the most character- 
istic trait in her personal appearance.” She already had 
“that passionate love for the beautiful which comprehended 
all the kingdoms of nature and of art.” “I have never 
known,” says Dr. Hedge, “one who seemed to derive such 
satisfaction from the contemplation of lovely forms.” At 
this time, “her intercourse with girls of her own age was 
frank and excellent. Personal attractions, and the homage 
they received, awakened in her no jealousy....She loved 
to draw these fair girls to herself, and to make them: her 
guests, and was never so happy as when surrounded in 
company by such a bevy.” Her conversational talent was 
already great, and made her prominent, if not central, in 
Cambridge gatherings of the more intellectual and _ brill- 
iant sort. 

When we consider that she ranks with Hedge and Ripley 
as a herald to America of German literature, it is very strange 
that her study of the German language did not begin till 
1832. Why had not Hedge, with whom she was so inti- 
mate, introduced her into this strange new world, where he 
was perfectly at home? The German impulse came to her 
and Freeman Clarke from Carlyle’s famous articles on Ger- 
man literature. Already, she had made herself acquainted 
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with the best the French, the Italian, and the Spanish had 
to give. In three months from the time she began to study 
German, she was reading it with ease, and in a year had 
read Goethe’s Faust, Tasso, Iphigenia, Hermann and Doro- 
thea, Elective Affinities, Autobiography, with much of Tieck 
and Kérner and Novalis, and all of Schiller’s principal dramas 
and his lyric poetry. And yet, apparently, she had abun- 
dant time and sympathy for other things. The music of her 
favorite poets did not deafen her to the still sad music of 
humanity. She could read the “ Republic” of Plato with- 
out forgetting that there was a republic in America; and of 
Channing upon Slavery, she wrote, “It comes like a breath 
borne over some solemn sea which separates us from an 
island of righteousness.” 

In the spring of 1833, sentence of banishment from Cam- 
bridge was passed upon her by the fates that forced her 
father to relinquish the pursuit of his profession, and to 
make his home in Groton. Margaret accepted the decree 
without resentment or complaint, and proceeded to lay the 
lowliest duties on herself with brave fidelity. She taught 
the younger children, did much at needlework, and the fail- 
ing health of both her mother and grandmother devolved 
upon her many household cares. But the companionship of 
her favorite authors was not denied her wholly, and she had 
her outings; for those who had delighted in her conversation 
were but ill-content to have her absent from their social 
companies. To Mrs. Farrar, whose Recollections of Seventy 
Years is a delightful book, she was especially indebted. It 
was at her house that she met Harriet Martineau, for whom 
she had the deepest admiration, but whose volume on Amer- 
ica she criticised in a letter to Miss Martineau with her 
usual sincerity. Best of all for her was the beginning of 
her friendship with Ralph Waldo Emerson, and best of all 
for us is his account of her. Emerson’s acquaintance with 
Miss Fuller began in 1835. Hedge had told him of her genius 
and her studies a year before, and lent him her manuscript 
translation of Goethe’s Tasso. The warm praises of Miss 
Martineau still further interested him. In 1836, she made 
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a visit to his home. “She was then,” he says, “as always, 
carefully and becomingly dressed. For the rest, her appear- 
ance had nothing prepossessing. Her extreme plainness, a 
trick of incessantly opening and shutting her eyelids, the 
nasal tone of her voice,—all repelled; and I said to myself, 
We shall never get far. . . . I remember that she made me 
laugh more than I liked,. .. but she was too intent on 
establishing a good footing between us to omit any art of 
winning. She studied my tastes, piqued and amused me, 
challenged frankness by frankness. . . . Of course, it was 
impossible long to hold out against such urgent assault. 
She had an incredible variety of anecdotes, and the readi- 
est wit to give an absurd turn to whatever passed; and the 
eyes that were so plain at first soon swam with fun and 
drolleries and the very tides of joy and superabundant life.” 
To these first impressions let us add others subsequent to 
them, out of a mine where there is less of granite than of 
gold: “She was everywhere a welcome guest. Her arrival 
was a holiday, and so was her abode. All tasks that could 
be suspended were put aside to catch the favorable hour, in 
walking, riding, or boating, to talk with this joyful guest, 
who brought wit, anecdote, love stories, tragedies, oracles, 
with her, and, with her broad web of relations to so many fine 
friends, seemed like the queen of some parliament of love, 
who carried the key to all confidences, and to whom every 
question had been finally referred. She drew her compan- 
ions to surprising confessions. She was the wedding guest 
to whom the long-pent story must be told; and they were 
not less struck, on reflection, at the suddenness of the friend- 
ship which had established, in one day, permanent cove- 
nants.” “The day was never long enough to exhaust her 
opulent memory,” says our reporter; “and I, who knew her 
intimately for ten years,—from July, 1836, to August, 1846, 
when she sailed for Europe,— never saw her without sur- 
prise at her new powers.” ‘“ After I had settled it once for 
all that she wanted this or that perception, at our next inter- 
view she would say the very word.” Always a great lover 
of children, Emerson’s little Waldo, who died in 1841, and 
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whose most enduring monument is his father’s “ Threnody,” 
was one of her three “ brightest and best of the sons of the 
morning,” until the arrival of her own Angelo. It may be 
that she saw the very spectacle which lingered in his father’s 
memory with precious pain, and lives for us upon his sor- 
rowing page : — 


“ Ah, vainly do these eyes recall 
The school march, each day’s festival, 
When every morn my bosom glowed 
To watch the convoy on the road: 
The babe in willow wagon closed, 
With rolling eyes and face composed ; 
With children forward and behind, 
Like Cupids studiously inclined ; 
And he the chieftain paced beside, 
The centre of the troop allied, 
With sunny face of sweet repose, 
To guard the babe from fancied foes. 
The little captain innocent 
Took the eye with him as he went: 
Each village senior paused to scan 
And speak the lovely caravan.” 


Doubtless, her unfeigned joy in this dear boy was a fresh 
bond that drew her to the father’s fond or aching heart. 

In 1835, a painful illness threatened a speedy end of all 
her labors and ambitions; but she recovered, and new bur- 
dens were soon added to the old. Her father died, and with 
him the fondest hope that she had ever cherished. She 
had been invited by Mrs. Farrar and Miss Martineau to go 
to Europe in their company; and her hope was to remain 
there for a considerable time, improving herself with the 
society and art and the historical associations of England 
and the continent. But she could not leave her mother in 
her bereavement and her feeble health, nor run the risk of 
trenching on the meagre funds to which her brothers and 
sisters looked for their means of further education. She 
found her consolation in the sense of duty done, and in 
closer application to her favorite studies, especially to 


Goethe, whose life she had been asked to write by Mr. Rip- 
2 
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ley. This task was far advanced, but the stress of needful 
labor and the exigency of her ideal combined to hinder its 
completion. The visible fruit of her studies was an admir- 
able translation of Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe 
and a comprehensive article on Goethe in the Dial. In 
1836, she went to Boston as a teacher of Latin and French 
in Mr. Alcott’s famous school. At the same time, she had 
private classes of young ladies. To one of these classes, she 
gave elementary instruction in the German language; to 
another, in twenty-four weeks she read Schiller’s Don 
Carlos, Artists, and Song of the Bell; Goethe’s Hermann 
and Dorothea, Goetz von Berlichingen, Iphigenia, Faust, 
Clavigo; Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, Minna von Barnhelm, 
and Emilia Galotti, with something of Tieck and Richter. 
At the same time, with an Italian class, she read parts 
of Tasso, Petrarch, Ariosto, Alfieri, and the whole of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. Then, too, she had four private 
pupils,— one of whom was Dr. Channing,— for whom she 
translated vivdé voce Herder and De Wette and other Ger- 
man authors. In this relation, she received much more than 
she conferred, the deliberate thought of Channing rebuking 
her more daring flights. It is hardly possible that so much 
work could all have been well done, but that so much could 
be done in any way is proof sufficient of the force and vol- 
ume of her intellect, and makes it less surprising that she 
had abundant self-sufficiency and self-esteem. 

In 1837, Miss Fuller was invited to the charge of a school 
in Providence of unusual aspirations for those times, and, 
paradoxical as it may seem, offering a salary somewhat com- 
mensurate with these aspirations. She had great satisfaction 
and enjoyment here, making a profound impression on her 
scholars, enlisting their enthusiasm, and making for herself 
a place in their affections sacred to her for many after years. 
How long she remained at Providence I have not been able 
to discover; but in 1839 we find her residing with her 
mother at Jamaica Plain, and in 1840 she assumed the task 
which brought her into her most practical relations with the 
Transcendental movement,—the editorship of the Dial,— 
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deseribed by Mr. Emerson as “the modest quarterly jour- 
nal, which, under the editorship of Margaret Fuller and 
later of some other,* enjoyed its obscurity for four years. 
All its papers were unpaid contributions, and it was rather 
a work of friendship among the narrow circle of students 
than the organ of any party. Perhaps its writers were 
its chief readers; yet it contained some noble papers by 
Margaret Fuller, and some numbers had an instant ex- 
hausting sale, because‘ of papers by Theodore Parker.” 
Perhaps the fittest comment on this somewhat disparaging 
account by Emerson of his own child is the fact that the 
Dial is being now republished in response to a demand 
which certain cautious publishers can safely heed. Carlyle, 
we know, found it too “ethereal, speculative, theoretic,” 
in danger of “soaring into perilous altitudes, beyond the 
curve of perpetual frost.” ‘I do believe for one thing,” he 
says, writing to Emerson, “a man has no right to say to his 
own generation, turning quite away from it, ‘ Be damned.” 
This is in little all the sphere of his own message to his gen- 
eration, but to go on with the quotation: “It is the whole 
past and the whole future, this same cotton-spinning, dollar- 
hunting, canting and shrieking, very wretched generation 
of ours. Come back into it, I tell you!” What Carlyle 
meant is evident enough to us as we turn to-day the pages 
of the Dial, but it is not less evident that the Dial folk were 
of their time and for their time to a degree that he was not; 
and no other American review or magazine has in four years 
contributed so much of permanent interest to our literary 
stock. It marked, this Dial, too many hazy, foggy, drizzly 
hours. It marked others of immortal brightness. Here 
first appeared some of Emerson’s finest essays, and some of 
his poems which Mr. Matthew Arnold apparently has never 
read. The “noble papers by Margaret Fuller,” which Mr. 
Emerson esteemed its greatest merit, were her account of 
Goethe, and her “Great Lawsuit: Man against Men; 
Woman against Women.” The former marks her highest 
critical attainment: the second was expanded at a later day 
into her Woman in the Nineteenth Century. 


* Emerson himeelf. 
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The Dial was one important aspect of the transcendental 
movement. The Brook Farm experiment was another. 
Miss Fuller’s connection with this was more transient and 
less sympathetic than is commonly supposed. She was a 
frequent visitor, and her visits were sometimes of generous 
length, for they were greatly prized; but she never defi- 
nitely took up her residence at the farm or gave in her ad- 
hesion to its principles, so alien did they seem to her to that 
individualism which was the sine qua non of her own social 
aspirations. Doubtless, some traits of Hawthorne’s Zenobia 
in the Blithedale Romance were suggested by her character 
and person; but the best answer to the oft-repeated ques- 
tion, Is Hawthorne’s Zenobia Margaret Fuller? is that of 
Emerson, “No friend who knew Margaret Fuller could 
recognize her rich and brilliant genius under the dismal 
mask the public fancied meant for her in that disagreeable 
story.” It is impossible to read the various reminiscences of 
Brook Farm which are now available without wishing that 
we might have been there. “It was,” says Emerson, “a per- 
petual picnic, a French Revolution in small, an Age of Rea- 
son in a patty-pan.” To have seen Hawthorne milking a 
refractory cow or George William Curtis hanging out 
clothes or helping wash the dishes would surely have been 
fine, to say nothing of Theodore Parker’s accomplished 
friend, of whom Ripley said, “ He would hoe corn all Sun- 
day, if I would let him; but not all Massachusetts could 
make him do it on Monday.” But the best of all, I doubt 
not, would have been to listen to the copious stream of Mar- 
garet Fuller’s talk, that drew along with it the best that art 
and literature could in those times afford. 

For it should be remarked that at the time of her visit to 
Brook Farm she had already established her reputation as a 
conversationalist of first-rate ability, and had concluded one 
or two of those series of conversations in Boston which for 
five successive years, from 1839 to 1844, make up the most 
brilliant epoch of her short but varied life. “There is an 
art,” says Emerson, “ which is better than painting, poetry, 
music, or architecture, better than botany, geology, or any 
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science; namely, conversation. Wise, cultivated, genial con- 
versation is the last flower of civilization and the best result 
which life has to offer,—a cup for the gods which has no 
repentance.” Of this art Margaret Fuller had from the first 
an easy mastery. She had improved herself in it at meet- 
ings of the Transcendental Club, where she had held her 
own with Ripley, Francis, Parker, Brownson, Emerson, and 
Hedge. The less perceptive, or more practical, of those who 
were admitted to these finé symposia said of the talk that it 
was “like going to heaven in a swing”; and Mr. Emerson 
relates that on one occasion a sympathizing Englishman, 
with a squeaky voice, interrupted Mr. Alcott in behalf of a 
lady near him, who desired him to inquire if “ omnipotence 
abnegates attribute.” It is greatly to be feared that many 
questions asked and answered at these meetings and at Mar- 
garet Fuller’s conversations were akin to this. Those who 
attended them assure us that no report of them gives any 
tolerable impression of their charm. They “repeat her 
words, but not her tones. Can any one repeat the music of 
an organ out of church?” Certain it is that there is very 
little in the reports of these conversations that have come 
down to us to impress us with a feeling of their solid worth. 
Emerson’s comment on her letters applies equally to these 
reports. “Whole sheets of warm, florid writing are here, 
in which the eye is caught by ‘sapphire,’ ‘heliotrope,’ 
‘dragon,’ ‘magna dea,’ ‘limboes,’ ‘stars’ and ‘ purgatory,’ 
but can connect all this, or any part of it, with no universal 
experience.” “In short,” he says, “Margaret often loses 
herself in sentimentalism. . . . Her perceptions were not to 
be compared with her fancy, and she made numerous mis- 
takes.” But, when one reads the names of those admirable 
women who attended her conversations, and found them so 
excellent, he is convinced that the reports must be inade- 
quate. Little of definite instruction may have been im- 
parted; but the love of beauty, truth, and good, must have 
been flashed straight from the speaker’s lips and eyes into 
the hearts of those who listened to her radiant talk. Her 
first conversations were upon the Greek mythology, her 
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interpretation of which reminds us of little Waldo Emer- 
son’s question to her about one of his new poems,— how she 
liked “the little subjective twinkle” all through it. The 
“subjective twinkle” in her mythological interpretations is 
almost all in all. Other conversations came closer to the level 
of our every-day experience. To these conversations, only 
ladies were admitted, except at one time, for five evenings, 
when gentlemen were also admitted. But their “ headiness 
or incapacity,” says Emerson, encumbered Margaret, so that 
she did not have her usual success. He was not himself 
sufficiently impressed to go a second time. 

In 1844, the prospect of a more assured support than she 
had recently enjoyed induced Miss Fuller to give up her 
dear, appreciative Boston for New York, where Mr. Greeley 
offered her a permanent position on the Tribune staff. Her 
home was in his family. The situation had its charms, also 
its infelicities. The roomy house, not in the best repair, 
commanded an inspiring view of the East River and its ad- 
jacent shores. Mr. and Mrs. Greeley, loving each other 
much, were very trying in their ways,—not only to each 
other, but to their distinguished friend. We have Mr. 
Greeley’s own account of his impressions. Miss Fuller was 
addicted to strong tea and coffee, both of which he rejected 
and contemned; and he liked not being made a particeps 
criminis to her potations. Telling her so with characteristic 
frankness, she answered him that “she declined being lect- 
ured as to the food or beverage that she saw fit to take.” A 
more serious ground for alienation was a demand on her 
part of deference and courtesy from men to women as 
women, which seemed to him entirely inconsistent with her 
demand for equal rights. Whenever she said or did any- 
thing implying the usual demand of woman on the courtesy 
and protection of manhood, Mr. Greeley would look her in 
the face and exclaim with emphasis, quoting from her 
Woman in the Nineteenth Century, “Let them be sea-cap- 
tains, if they will!” Nevertheless, as time went on, he found 
himself, he tells us, drawn into the general current of un- 
bounded admiration. “I found,” he says, “that all her 
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faults and weaknesses were superficial. . . . I learned to 
know her as a most fearless and unselfish champion of truth 
and human good.” It was his opinion that her contribu- 
tions to the Tribune, which were mainly book reviews, were 
her best performances in literature. In judging of this 
judgment, great allowance must be made for the personal 
equation,—the fact that the Tribune was his paper and the 
Dial was not. Yet it is true that her Tribune articles have 
a directness and simplicity that were a distinct gain upon 
her previous methods. At the time when they were writ- 
ten, there was little, if any, criticism in the American press 
of equal value. They shame no little of the criticism of 
the present day. An exceeding candor won for her the 
disesteem of many with whose admirations she could not 
sympathize. Cases in point are her criticisms of Longfel- 
low’s and Lowell’s poetry. “Longfellow,” she said, “is 
artificial and imitative. He borrows incessantly, and mixes 
what he borrows, so that it does not appear to the best 
advantage. He is very faulty in using broken and mixed 
metaphors.” That she added words of praise did not 
assuage the grief of Mr. Longfellow’s admirers. She was 
accused of malice, but Mr. Greeley testifies that she wrote 
the article with great reluctance. With Lowell she was 
harsher yet. Him she declared to be “absolutely wanting 
in the true spirit and tone of poesy.” Let it be remem- 
bered that Lowell has written many of his better things 
since then. Longfellow made no retort, but Lowell’s 
“ Fable for Critics” was perhaps inspired by Miss Fuller’s 
criticism more directly than by anything else. How grate- 
ful, then, ought we to be to her; for the “ Fable for Critics” 
is an American Dunciad which we could ill afford to spare, 
though it has done more to create a false impression of Miss 
Fuller’s character and spirit than all other causes. 


“But here comes Miranda! Zeus! where shall I flee to? 
She has such a penchant for bothering me, too! 
She always keeps asking if I don’t observe a 
Particular likeness ’twixt her and Minerva? 
She tells me my efforts in verse are quite clever ; 
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She’s been travelling now, and will be worse than ever. 
One would think, though, a sharp-sighted noter she’d be 
Of all that’s worth mentioning over the sea ; 

For a woman must surely see well, if she try, 

The whole of whose being's a capital [. 

She will take an old notion and make it her own, 

By saying it o’er in her sibylline tone, 

Or persuade you ’tis something tremendously deep, 

By repeating it so as to put you to sleep. 

And she well may defy any mortal to see thro’ it, 

When once she has mixed up her infinite me thro’ it. 
But there’s one thing she owns in her own single right, 
It is native and genuine; namely, her spite.” 


The accusation of the time was that Miss Fuller was a 
partisan of Emerson and the Transcendentalists, and there- 
fore bound to be dissatisfied with all who were not num- 
bered with her chosen people. But her praise of Emerson 
is so largely qualified that it differs little from the blame to 
which Mr. Arnold has of late been treating us. He says 
his poems are not simple: she says they are too philosoph- 


ical to be first-rate. He says they are not sensuous or im- 
passioned. She says, “They want the simple force of 
nature and passion.” The wording is a little different, the 
thought is much the same. 

But, while Miss Fuller was in Mr. Greeley’s family and 
employ, she was much more than a mere writer of reviews. 
She was a brilliant woman, attracting to herself a numerous 
social following and an equal admiration from both men 
and women. And she was more than this. She was a 
woman with as big a heart as ever throbbed with sympathy 
with human misery and shame. Especially was she at- 
tracted by the miseries of fallen women. Their gloomy 
prison-house on Blackwell’s Island was visible from the 
Greeley mansion. She was not content to see it so far off. 
She gained admittance to its sad interiors, listened to miser- 
able confessions, met them with large encouragement and 
an unconquerable hope. At Sing Sing, she did the same, 
The main impression that I get of her in New York is that 
at this time she was bringing down her spirit more and 
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more from the esthetic clouds where it had sat beside its 
nectar, and taming it to the sweet serviceableness of humane 
employments for the uplifting of her sorrowing, suffering, 
and shameful fellow-creatures. For several months. before 
she went to Europe, her home was in Brooklyn with those * 
who happily are with us still to bear their testimony to the 
greatness of her mind, the goodness of her heart,— a testi- 
mony that confirms the best that is reported of her in the 
biographies of her admiring friends. 

If her glad acceptance of the opportunity for European 
travel and experience, which was offered her in 1846, sug- 
gested a return to the esthetic clouds, the event was 
destined to secure a very different result. She sailed for 
Liverpool in August; and her passage of ten days and six- 
teen hours was, at that time, the shortest ever made! She 
had easy access to the men and women best worth seeing; 
and, in her public and her private letters, the record of her 
impressions is still interesting to a considerable extent. 
Some of the reputations of a generation since have sadly 
dwindled in our time, but others have increased. Her 
impressions of Carlyle will always rank, I fancy, with the 
clearest and the best. At Carlyle’s, she met “a witty, 
French, flippant sort of a person, author of a History of 
Philosophy, and now writing a Life of Goethe,—a task for 
which he must be as unfit as irreligion and sparkling shal- 
lowness can make him.” She little guessed that he, George 
Henry Lewes, was to give his name to the one woman who 
has done more than any other to make the intellectual his- 
tory of woman in the nineteenth century a fulfilment of 
her own most daring prophecy. Her stay in Scotland was 
not without a spice of rare adventure. She lost her way 
and her companions, and spent the night alone upon Ben 
Lomond, drenched by the mist, befriended by the stars. Her 
friends, she thought, had much the worst of it; “for I,” 
she says, “had my grand solitude and the pleasure of sus- 
taining myself.” In Paris, she had many satisfactions,— 
meeting George Sand, hearing Chopin play in her salon his 


3 * Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Manning. 
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own nocturnes and waltzes, seeing Rachel, listening to 
Arago with pleasure, finding in Grisi and Mario nothing to 
admire. Proceeding slowly southward, it was May when 
she arrived in Rome. She came, expecting almost to forget 
the present in the past. But,in the event, the past was well- 
nigh forgotten in the present. She saw the things she came 
to see,— the buildings, the pictures, the statues, St. Peter’s 
and Santa Maria del Fiore, the madonnas of Raphael, the 
prophets and the sibyls of Michel Angelo, his Moses, which 
alone surpassed her hopes, and the brooding stones of San 
Lorenzo. But there were things she had not come to see 
that thrilled her with a more profound emotion than any 
building, picture, or statue of antiquity or of the Renais- 
sance. It was the day of revolutions. The republican and 
democratic spirit thundered all around. In the early weeks 
of 1848, Louis Philippe was driven from the throne of 
France. In Germany, in Austria, in Belgium, the old order 
seemed about to pass away; and nowhere did the new hopes 
flame up more brightly than on Italian soil. Even the pope 
could not resist the generous impulse of the time. Italy 
should have a constitutional government.. There should be 
a national guard. Margaret Fuller threw herself with all 
the energy of her impulsive nature into the rush and tur- 
moil of these great events. Her sanguine eye saw Satan, 
like lightning, fall from heaven. But hope and exultation 
soon made room for doubt and fear. Charles Albert let “I 
dare not” wait upon “I would.” Austria ravaged Northern 
Italy. The pope retreated from his high position, and, un- 
able to withstand the flood of popular indignation, left the 
city for some safe retreat. The republic was declared. 
Mazzini was elevated to its highest seat. Garibaldi was 
summoned from the north, where he had been working 
miracles of courage, to defend the now thrice holy city. 
But what could Garibaldi do, when even republican France 
arrayed herself against republican Rome? He could make 
a brave defence, but the end was easily foreseen. He de- 
feated Ferdinand of Sicily at Palestrina, and beat back the 
French general, Oudinot, when he would fain have cap- 
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tured the city by direct assault. Then came three months 
of siege, culminating on the 30th of June with a terrible 
bombardment; and, on the 3d of July, the French entered 
the city, Garibaldi and his heroes having escaped the day 
before. “All of which I saw, and part of which I was,” 
Margaret Fuller could proudly and sadly say of all these 
things. With Mazzini and his active coadjutors she had 
been in perfect sympathy .and frank communication. Her 
busy pen had kept America informed of the succession of 
events, and sought to quicken it to substantial aid. From 
the time the siege began, much of her time was spent in 
the crowded hospitals, where she moved about among the 
wounded and the dying, an angel of kindness and pity, 
peace and consolation. But the secret of her deepest and 
most anxious interest in the ill-fated struggle has not yet 
been told. She confided it to the wife of William Story, 
the poet-sculptor, whom we know so well, in the dark- 
est hours of 1849. She had a husband on the leaguered 
wall. In the spring of 1847, when she first arrived in Rome, 
she had made the acquaintance of the Marquis Ossoli in a 
romantic fashion. Attending vespers at St. Peter’s, she had 
lost her party; and a modest gentleman, perceiving her per- 
plexity, had come to her relief, and seen her safely home. 
This chance acquaintanceship ripened fast into a mutual 
affection, and into marriage in December, 1847. The mar- 
riage was not at first divulged, because Ossoli’s father had 
died not long before, and his brothers, who were in the 
papal household, would have seized upon his marriage with 
a Protestant as an excuse to deprive him of his patrimony, 
if they had been aware of it. Her marriage brought to her 
the greatest happiness. Her husband, several years her 
junior, was not her intellectual equal; but he was ingenuous 
and earnest, brave and kind, and gave her an unstinted 
measure of that love for which she, most womanly of 
women, had been hungering as for nothing else, not always 
consciously, for many years, and, for lack of which, no other 
admiration or affection could atone. Then, too, the dream 
of motherhood had been even sweeter to her than the dream 
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of married love; and this also was fulfilled when in Septem- 
ber, 1848, in the mountain village of Rieti, within easy reach 
of Rome, she bore a son. They named him Angelo, and 
called him Nino in the dear babyhood, beyond which he did 
not pass. 

It is easy to imagine that Margaret Ossoli’s interest in the 
revolutionary struggle was intensified and made much more 
pathetic by the fact that it put her husband’s life in con- 
stant jeopardy. When the wounded were brought in to the 
hospital, always her first thought was that he might be 
among them. And when the last attack was imminent, and 
her husband’s usual station was confessedly the most dan- 
gerous of all, she put her house in order, confided her most 
precious manuscripts and commended her child to those 
whom she could trust, then took her husband’s arm and 
walked away with him to share his danger, and, if it need 
be so, death’s revelation. 

In the months that intervened between the fall of Rome 
and her sailing for America, in May, 1850, the Marchesa 
Ossoli busied herself upon a History of the Italian Revolu- 
tion. When last we hear of this, two volumes were already 
written. Doubtless, if it had been preserved, it would have 
been our rarest legacy, written, as we know it was, in the 
light of bursting shells, and with a pen dipped, as it were, 
in ink of blood and tears. She took a sailing vessel from 
Leghorn for New York, and sailed May 17, 1850. The 
vessel’s name, “ Elizabeth,” should have seemed to her a 
happy omen, one of this name had been so kind to her; and 
Powers’ “ Greek slave ” stowed in her hold should have been 
to the vessel an insurance, as it went plunging through the 
sea. But Margaret’s heart was ominous of ill. She had a 
superstitious side, which Emerson reproves, and then con- 
fesses that her faith in portents was not infrequently made 
good by the event. It was to be so now. Before they had 
passed the Straits of Gibraltar, the captain of the vessel died 
of small-pox ; and, soon after, little Nino fell miserably sick 
with the same terrible disease. But the voyage was uncon- 
scionably long; and Nino was in perfect health again when, 
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on the 18th of July, the “ Elizabeth,” finding herself off the 
Jersey coast, stood away to the north-east, with a good chance 
apparently of getting into quarantine before another morn- 
ing broke. But the breeze became a gale, the gale a fearful 
storm ; and, the captain having missed his reckoning, at four 
o’clock on the morning of July 19 the vessel struck upon 
Fire Island Beach. Her main and mizzen masts were cut 
away; but she swung around broadside to the sea, which 
made a clean breach over her reeling deck. Why dwell on 
the details of that intolerable time, so disgraceful to the 
life-saving service, so cruel to the unfortunate beings who for 
eleven hours hung between life and death upon the shattered 
wreck? Had Margaret been willing to be saved alone, her 
safety might, perhaps, have been assured. But she dreaded 
above all things to be saved without her husband or her child. 
Her dread was fatal to them all; for there was no pos- 
sible device, the life service being paralyzed, by which they 
could all be saved together. When the deck parted from 
the hull, husband and wife and child were forced asunder. 
Poor Nino’s lifeless body reached the shore, held to a sailor’s 
heart; but not even so much was granted to his father or his 
mother. Diligent search was made, but the sea would not 
give up itsdead. No more would it give up what would 
have been more precious,—the manuscript into which she 
had distilled the utmost passion of her heart. They buried 
Angelo in a sailor’s chest upon the shore, but afterward in 
Mt. Auburn, where a fitting monument recites the fortunes 
of the hapless three. 

Margaret Fuller was not a faultless monster. She was 
yot beautiful in face or voice, nor was she of graceful form. 
“ All her life long,” says Emerson, “she was the victim of 
disease and pain.” Her habits were unsound. We hear too 
much of hours spent in bed, reading and writing; of night 
turned into day, day into night. But she economized her 
weakness and defect. “ Pain acted like a girdle to give ten- 
sion to her thought.” Her working methods were as differ- 
ent as possible from those of Mr. Anthony Trollope, as he 
has detailed them in his recent Autobiography, that supreme 
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embodiment of English beef and beer. ‘Every year I live,” 
she said, “I dislike routine more and more. . . . The more 
I screw myself down to hours, the more I weary of this 
world.” She worked from impulse, but she had a working 
capacity that was enormous. “As each task comes,” she 
said, “I borrow a readiness from its aspect, as I do bright- 
ness from the face of a friend.” 

As an intellectual specimen, she is hard to classify. I 
read the analyses of her different friends, and find much 
truth in them; but they do not satisfy. They are true, but 
something else is true. She was a bundle of incongruities 
and contradictions. She is called a Transcendentalist. She 
was one in no rigid sense. She had no talent for philosophy. 
We can say what she was not, with little fear of contradic- 
tion. She was not scientific. In the methods of science, she 
had no part or lot. If she is philosophically classed at all, 
it should be as a Neo-Platonist. She was our Hypatia, 
detecting symbols everywhere in literature and life; when 
not detecting them, inventing and imposing them. There 
were great tracts of quicksand in her mind, where many 
trustful spirits were engulfed. There was what Emerson 
calls a “nocturnal element,” something “ high fantastical,” 
infinite nonsense about seals and ciphers, charms and sorti- 
lege, stars inauspicious or auspicious: The men of the 
Italian and the German Renaissance believed in all these 
things; and so perhaps it was but natural that she, a herald 
of our American Renaissance, should follow their example. 

The value of her literary work for us is as a mémoire pour 
servir, something to help us reconstruct the intellectual 
fabric of her time. She was a critic of unusual penetration ; 
but to read her criticisms is to acquire a deeper sense than 
ever of the evanescence of contemporary fame. Laurels that 
she twined for some faded long since. Meantime, they 
bloom for others, whose claim to them she disallowed. In 
an essay upon modern English poets there is high praise 
—though not the highest—for Crabbe and Moore and 
Southey, and not a word for Keats, whose “ Nightingale ” 
outsings them all. But, in these particulars, she is not singu- 
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lar. I find her criticisms full of interest: it is so strange to 
think of certain books as having once been new,— to, as it 
were, be present at their birth. As a writer, she had no spe- 
cial charm of style,— none, surely, that she could command. 
In that “ wholeness of tissue” which Mr. Arnold craves, she 
was exceedingly deficient. But there are sentences in her 
books full of surprises of sweet thought and beautiful in their 
expression. Creative she was not. In her poetry, I do not 
find anything that will be likely to survive. In prose, her 
longest flight is Woman in the Nineteenth Century. In its 
purpose and its spirit, it is worthy of all praise. Whole- 
some, beautiful, terrible truth is here. But its literary form, 
— what shall we say of that? It has no literary form. It is 
a glorious medley, a superb improvisation. She lays all 
history under contribution for her facts and illustrations. 
There are passages of stirring eloquence, sentences of im- 
pressive force and beauty; but there is no continuity and 
development from part to part; there is no integration of 
the parts into an organic whole. 

All this would be allowed by those who liked her most. 
It was not her writing, but her conversation that they 
thought remarkable. And, in this highest art, she was un- 
questionably great. But-her greatness is not to be meas- 
ured by the printed words that seek to hold for us some of 
that perfect charm. They are the palest possible reflections 
of the fact. If astenographer had made every word immor- 
tal, I doubt not we should wonder still that it could charm 
so much. It would have been different, if we had seen her 
every feature fluid with her thought. Emerson assures us 
that the splendor of her dress, of which we hear so much, 
was “simply an effect of a general appearance made by the 
magnificence of her genius, and mistakenly attributed to 
some external elegance.” 

Her rarest gift brought into prominence the defect with 
which she has been most frequently and justly charged, 
her prodigious self-esteem. “In conversation, she never, 
except as a special grace,” says Emerson, “admitted others 
upon an equal ground with herself.... When a person was 
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overwhelmed by her, and answered not a word except, 
‘Margaret, be merciful to me a sinner,’ then her love and 
tenderness would come like a seraph’s, and often an 
acknowledgment that she had been too harsh... . But her 
instinct was not humility.” The “ I-turn-the-crank-of-the- 
universe air,” which Lowell satirizes, is not denied by her 
biographers. In her childhood, her intellectual superiority 
convinced her that she was not her parents’ child, but a Eu- 
ropean princess confided to their care. In the coolest way, 
she said to her friends, “I now know all the people in 
America worth knowing, and I find no intellect compara- 
ble with my own.” Here was indeed, as Emerson has said, 
“a rather mountainous ME.” But, when charged with this 
defect, she quoted bravely from Manzoni: “God forbid that 
any one should conceive more highly of me than I do 
myself.” 

This quality in her, and the report of it, was a perpetual 
“Stand from under!” to those not yet admitted into her 
charmed circle. She was much disliked and even hated by 
those who only knew her by inadequate report. The Con- 
cord doctor, asked by a messenger how much laudanum, or 
something of that sort, she could safely take, answered, “ A 
pailful.” Emerson tells us that there was something so 
repellent in her for the uninitiated that they could not bear 
to go into the same room with her. But there was no such 
conqueror as she. She might overrate her intellect, but she 
could not overrate her charm. It is not to be analyzed. 
The whole was greater than the sum of all its parts. Per- 
sons were her delight; and she drew them to her, whether 
they would or no. It is not for culture, not for literature, 
not for conversation, that she pre-eminently stands, but for 
personal influence. When she was in Italy, she had one 
hundred correspondents, and gave to them one day a week. 
In friends, she was the richest person of her time; and she 
deserved them all. Not one of them was got by flattery. 
She held them all to stern account, demanded of them high 
behavior. Go where she would, she carried with her an 
invisible confessor’s stall,— “that the thoughts of many 
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hearts might be revealed”; and she met all confessions with 
a perfect sympathy and a generous hope. 

What most impressed her best companions was her per- 
fect truth, her absolute sincerity. Perhaps her self-esteem 
was so aggressive because she spoke what others only think. 
But, if she was wonderful in truth, she was also wonderful 
in love. No woman ever felt the bond of sisterhood draw 
her more closely to the lowest and most criminal of her sex. 
This is the glory of her Woman in the Nineteenth Century. 
It is no sport of intellect: it is the mortal passion of a great 
and loving heart. 

Hers was the voice of one crying in the wilderness. In 
the wilderness of Puritan meagreness and barrenness, it 
cried for beauty and for art. In the wilderness of female 
disability, it cried for justice, for a larger, freer, nobler life. 
How much, which then was plaint and prophecy, is now 
the order of the day! To how many employments from 
which women were excluded then are they made welcome 
now! And, in the highest arts, how have they more than 
justified her fondest hope! Though much is done, how 
much remains todo! And when-we reach the goal of her 
desire, 

“ And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 


Sit side by side, full summed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To be,” 


on the long roll of those who have done much to bring the 
better order in, none will deserve to stand in characters of 
purer light than the New England woman whose very name 


in both its parts betokened the gleaming purity and white- 
ness of her soul. 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
a 
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A PHASE OF ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY IN 
GERMANY. 


One can hardly hope to characterize the condition of ethi- 
cal thought in Germany further than to indicate some of its 
more striking aspects. A greater variety of opinions upon 
moral questions probably never existed. That sharp dis- 
tinction which prevailed in Greece between Epicurean and 
Stoic has been softened into a multitude of differences, which 
make it easily possible to distinguish six or seven schools, 
which are separated each from the other widely, though 
not perhaps fundamentally. The scholastic and traditional 
ethics of the Roman Church is teaching at Freiburg side by 
side with the ethics of more conservative orthodox Protes- 
tantism. They differ from each other, however, far less 
than do the two extremes of conservative and liberal Prot- 
estant ethics. The highly rationalized forms of Rothe and 
Pfleiderer, again, seem as far removed from the ethics of the 
thorough-going metaphysician as the ethics of positivism 
differ from both. Lectures upon three of these phases may 
be heard at a single university. 

The difference which is perhaps most marked is that 
which separates those who give morals a metaphysical basis 
from those who do not. This sounds like a harmless and 
unimportant difference, but it means not less than this: Is 
religion necessary to morals? Wirth, Baumann, Ulrici, 
Ritter, and J. H. Fichte claim for morals such metaphysical 
basis. Names equally esteemed could be mentioned, that 
find in experience the only safe and adequate ground. 
These diversities are not new. They are by no means pecul- 
iar to any age or country. Our interest is rather attracted 
to the modifications which the two schools, idealistic and 
utilitarian, have undergone, and especially the present ten- 
dency of the more pronounced utilitarian theory. The 
national characteristics of the English mind have made it 
the natural home of all utilities, both in life and in specula- 
tion. The distinctively metaphysical tendency has been 
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quite as strong throughout all German thought, so that its 
reception of the experience philosophy, and the changes 
that it has passed through, give an added interest to the 
theme. 

The modifications in idealism have not been fewer, though 
less significant. It uses the great words “infinite,” “ eter- 
nal,” and “absolute” with more caution. It has come into 
far more friendly relations with experience. It takes more 
kindly to “pleasure” than of old. It walks more steadily 
upon the earth. It does not say with Fichte that, rather 
than tell a lie, it were better that the whole universe col- 
lapse. It tries to find some higher principle of truth in 
which the individual instance has its explanation, and that 
without lessening the sanctity of the virtue. It would not 
quote Fichte approvingly, when he says: “ The feeling of 
duty is direct and instant. It needs no explaining, justifi- 
cation, or authorization. It is known in and of itself.” * 
It rather adopts Locke’s saying,— “ There cannot any one 
moral rule be proposed, whereof man may not justly de- 
mand a reason.” It consents to listen to questions of origin 
and experience. It is less impatient before disagreeable 
facts. 

It is true, I believe, that the larger number of men who 
can be said to lead in German philosophical thought are dis- 
tinctively idealistic, as opposed to utilitarian. They rest in 
this upon Kant,— rest upon him, while modifying greatly the 
distinction which he made between the Pure and Practical 
reason in its bearings upon ethics. Kant’s moral law, laid 
upon all the world, is necessary, absolute, and without con- 
ditions. He believed that experience could give, at best, 
only practical rules, never a moral law. The “ empirical ” 
and “rational” are utterly separated. The one uncondi- 
tional good in the world is a good will. All virtues are 
good only with reference to this will. All moral values are 
not in the object, but in this principle of willing. Morality 
is not reached until the will is moved,— not by any influence 
of experience, but by this a priori principle, in which alone 


* Works, tl., 56. 
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the absolute good is found. The moral principle is purely 
formal, and without a “filling.” Even by ethical writers, 
who cling to him as to a rock of safety, Kant is criticised 
for the purely formal nature of his principle, introducing, 
as it is supposed to do, a dualism between duty and desire. 
He is criticised for placing the principle of duty alone in 
the reason, where feeling, the great motive of conduct, can- 
not act upon it. 

Yet, in spite of these and all other criticisms, the essen- 
tial principles upon which Kant based moral idealism are 
believed to be untouched. Utilitarianism is rejected, in 
spite of all the new English literature upon the subject. 
Bentham, Hume, Grote, Mill, Spencer, are read probably 
more thoroughly than in England. Yet it is not allowed 
that a single argument has been brought forward which 
shakes, in the least, the essential foundation upon which 
Kant based morals. Spencer’s Ethics, even by some of the 
strictest positivists, is not highly valued. He is not thought 
to have added anything essential to Bentham. Mill also, 
highly as he is esteemed, is thought to have made conces- 
sions (for example, his distinction between quality and 
quantity of pleasure) hopelessly inconsistent with his own 
principles. This kind of criticism upon the modern Eng- 
lish Utilitarians, even by those who are themselves Utili- 
tarians, springs doubtless from that difference spoken of 
above. The Germans regard logical and philosophical con- 
sistency first. They are impatient of any display of “facts” 
which are not arranged upon principles that harmonize. 
The fault found with Mill, and especially with Spencer, is 
that there is confusion of principles. 

The advanced thought has developed differently in the two 
countries. The positivists in Germany are more antagonistic 
to anything religious. They give no hearing to motives 
that are not strictly from human conditions. This should 
have an interest for us, as it points with certain finger the 
road which all positivism in ethics will doubtless take. 

Let us see first what this new Utilitarianism is. It differs 
from the old as profoundly as it ever differed from idealism 
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itself. Very little of the modern criticism against it has 
dealt with it at all fairly, or even understood it. A writer 
of so enlightened and comprehensive a sympathy as Prof. 
Pfleiderer has recently treated Utilitarianism as a shrewd 
selfishness. Its critics have continued rather to wage war 
upon some sort of egoism. This egoism has been persist- 
ently mistaken for that altruistic philosophy which makes 
the highest sum of the world’s happiness its one aim. The 
Utilitarian of the new type is so touched by the heroic ele- 
ment in morals as to suggest some possible union in the 
future of the two schools. It is probably this change which 
has attracted such stoics as J. S. Mill. 

The old Utilitarianism was selfish at its worst, politic at 
its best. The new is informed by a self-forgetful enthusiasm 
for mankind, which moves us by the revelation of a new 
virtue. In its more positive forms (and these we are here 
considering), it urges upon us the highest and hardest duties, 
and calls us selfish, if we look for any reward. Christianity, 
even its purest forms, held such rewards before all who, 
at great cost, lived the unselfish life,—a reward deferred, 
but not less splendid for the waiting. The new morals look 
upon this as a weakness, if not an untruth. It allows such 
reward as the conscience and the nature of things may yield 
to the remaining days of this life, but to any further or 
higher hope no encouragement is given. One of the latest 
ethical books,* by Prof. von Gizycki, of Berlin, may ade- 
quately illustrate this type of moral philosophy. It is 
written with noble and sustained ethical passion. The 
illustrations of moral daring and sacrifice are from the most 
stirring moments of heroic history. None are found too 
high or brave for its standard. The most shining of human 
actions are but foot-notes to illustrate the new text. 

The Epicurean was the Utilitarian of the Greek period. 
Opposed to him was the stoic idealist, with his gospel of 
virtue for its own sake,— virtue its own end, absolute and 
self-sufficient. Haughtily unconcerned whether pleasure 
came or not, they numbered almost all the stateliest figures 


* Grundziige der Moral. Leipzig, 1883. 
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of antiquity. The last charge, however, that could be made 
against the new Utilitarianism is that it lacks the heroic 
quality. One of the complaints against it is that it demands 
too much of frail humanity. In Prof. von Gizycki’s book, 
the following illustration, which I abbreviate, may truth- 
fully characterize the kind of heroism which should make 
our ideals of sacrifice for humanity. The tender of a rail- 
road switch suddenly finds the switch wrong. To save the 
train from frightful accident, it must be thrown upon a side 
track which is free and safe. Upon that track, however, is 
playing his only infant child. Clearly, unmistakably, the 
sickening alternative presents itself. The rails already 
shudder with the approaching train. He flies to the switch, 
and saves the unconscious passengers, but sacrifices his 
child. 

There would, perhaps, be no difference of opinion about 
this deed among the schools of morals; but it is mentioned 
here to show the kind of sacrifices that are expected by this 
standard,— expected whenever a larger suffering than our 
own can be saved by our own offering. The epicurean Ra- 
belais said of himself that he would suffer for his principles 
to the very stake— with the stake left out. In the new 
ethics, the stake is included. The highest principle of 
duty that is to move us in this life is so to think and act 
that the amount of complete conscious happy life may be- 
come greatest. All these words, moreover, are given the 
widest possible interpretation. Duty may require you so to 
act that your family, friends, or your own generation suffer, 
and only the future, which you may not live to see, profit 
by your sacrifice. The race will progress just in proportion 
as this motive gains strength. Selfishness in all its forms 
has no more pitiless opponent than this type of Utilitarian. 
Not that the individual is deprived of his own rights of 
happiness, Bentham’s limitation, that our own happiness 
is to count for no more than that of another, is disallowed,— 
but only because in looking to our own rights and happiness 
we may thereby the more surely swell the general amount 
of pleasure for mankind. The sole ideal of conduct is to 
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live unceasingly for others, in the sense of being ever ready 
to sacrifice our all, if it appear that society will thereby 
enjoy a higher and more joyous life. 

Even to approximate to this ideal requires hardly less 
than did the old asceticism of its followers. Theoretically, 
it is an asceticism. It accepts with no shrinking every last 
prophecy of science about the life of the race upon the 
earth. The cooling globe upon which we live is certain at 
last to refuse man the conditions of further existence. It 
will still circle in its course, still with its borrowed light 
make darkness less dismal on other worlds; but its last and 
final service to its perishing offspring is to be its tomb. 

Carlyle thought it possible that two or three books might 
be saved out of the world’s final wreck, and stored in the 
archives of some other planet, as a memorial of a forgotten 
world. But even this the ethics of asceticism dares not 
grant us. Humanity will have come, struggled between life 
and death for existence through some thousand centuries, 
and then have gone down into the night, leaving behind 
nothing but the ghastly wastes on which its hopeless days 
were lived. Great deeds were there, braveries that made 
the poetry of ages. Sacrifices were made that others yet 
unborn might live the happier. Millions went to cruel 
deaths rather than betray a certain trust that had been cre- 
ated in them. Other millions gave their all, and died at last 
for causes not their own. 

Let us not intimate that these deeds were lost. It was 
better that they should have been. It did make the race 
happier while it existed, and its lot less desolate. True, the 
world is to be at last burnt out, and the race, body and soul, 
extinguished ; yet we feel that virtue, while it was practised, 
had in it a blessed quality that smoothed the rough ways of 
the world, and added a solace to the heart that otherwise it 
could not have felt. All the unnumbered cruelties of the 
. world’s history, all its vices and crimes, had better not have 
been ; for, while the race did last, they intensified man’s ills. 
We know so well our relation to the great whole of human- 
ity that, even if the race were to last but a few days, it 
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would be better to be grateful for benefits than thankless. 
Temperance would still be better than license, love better 
than hate. 

This imagination of a wrecked world and a race with all 
its hopes extinct is not a caricature: it is only what grave 
ethical writers of the type we are considering think prob- 
able, if not certain; and it is only when we “let the mind 
play about the situation” that we realize the meaning of 
much of the new ethics. It was once thought to help us in 
such straits to say that the individual suffered and was sacri- 
ficed that the race might live,—“ Nature cares not for the 
individual, but for the race.” This attempt to satisfy the 
soul’s thirst for a perfect justice was, to be sure, a poor sub- 
terfuge ; but even this cannot now help us. Within a larger 
circle, nature is seen to care as little for the race as for the 
individual. Humanity is now treated as a single organism 
which must at last cease, as ceases the family, the tribe, or 
the nation. The word “organism” itself implies an end. 

Those who believe that such an end awaits the race ask us 
not only for the highest sacrifices, but they demand them as 
religion has demanded them. We should expect a call for 
duties and sacrifices; but they also ask what we should not 
have expected,— that these sacrifices be made with a certain 
glad enthusiasm. Nothing so singularizes this ethical phi- 
losophy as the presence of this element. We should rather 
look to find the presence of passive virtues,— endurance, 
pathos, and pity. That there should be zeal and noble pur- 
pose does not surprise us. Our surprise is rather for that 
positive quality of hopeful and fervid enthusiasm. 

It is surely impossible for this philosophy to account for the 
quality of its fervor. Are a few comforts and inventions more 
or less, a little more or less art and culture, a little less igno- 
rance, a little more civilization, after all, of such supreme mo- 
ment as to fire our hearts with exalted passion? If any vast 
or fundamental improvement in human happiness were to be 
forthcoming, if there were a sign of this, there might be 
ground for enthusiasm, even if all human hopes are to end 
with the failing} heat of the planet. But that we may 
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expect such radical change in the causes of human pain is 
the prevailing weakness of modern optimism,— an optimism 
nowhere in more pronounced form than in Mill and Spencer 
and in much of Evolution Philosophy. It promises a future 
condition of mankind upon this earth from which the most 
serious ills shall be eliminated. 

Have not civilization, however, and the struggle for exist- 
ence, even in its higher forms, generated at every step as 
many susceptibilities to pain as have been removed? Does 
not science, in dispersing superstitions and unreal spectres, 
show us terrors that are not unreal? Can science change 
the relation of a hopeful, living humanity to an ever-dying 
one, or bring one breath of comfort to lessen the woe that 
follows the separations of death ? 

Note, moreover, fer illustration, one or two causes of 
trouble that might seem trivial, did we not know how pro- 
lific they are of real distress. It is agreed that one of the 
signs of all intellectual development and race progress is a 
keener and wider power of imagining the future. The new 
gains could not be made without this growing faculty, but 
does any one question that it is at the same time the spring 
of anxieties deep and serious? Even if largely imaginary, 
they are felt to be, perhaps, more fruitful of unhappiness 
than the real evils. Yet this is the kind of ill which prog- 
ress creates in its own advance. 

It is agreed, too, that every step onward is marked by the 
birth of new and more various wants and ambitions. The 
aim of the wisest of ancient philosophers was to keep these 
terrible wants within limits, because they saw in them the 
very stuff out of which human miseries were made. We 
know they are necessary to growth, and a sign of it, but 
know them also to be an inextinguishable source of bit- 
terness. 

Many ills have been and will be overcome; and the in- 
creasing susceptibility to suffering in higher and more deli- 
cate organizations will also beget a swifter sympathy for 
anguish of every degree, yet nothing but a theory that com- 
pels it can inspire confidence that the deepest sources of 

5 
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pain and sorrow are to be removed. Those that can be 
removed are not those to be most feared. The profoundest 
causes of unrest in the heart of man grow out of his nature 
and conditions. So far as we can see, they spring from his 
necessary and permanent relations to life and to society. 
The poetic instinct of Browning may serve us better for an 
insight into conditions of human progress: — 
“ Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit, nor stand, but go. 
Be our joys three parts pain, 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang; 
Dare, never grudge the throe!” 


Science and inventions, subtile and wide development of 
knowledge, will add to man comforts, beauties, acquisitions, 
insights, beyond our power to imagine; but the essential 
nature of man, as he is related to his earthly environment, 
has surely shown no tendency to a change so absolute as 
that promised by the optimists of evolution. It is from man 
himself and his unavoidable affinities that must ever spring 
these deeper despairs. Here, his tragedies will enact them- 
selves, in spite of “education” or the “continual approach 
to a stable equilibrium.” Yet this prophetic sense that the 
pain which has been will continue to be, as long as man is 
upon the earth, has not deprived him of hope or courage. 
He has met this mystery which he could not explain, but 
which he felt had its own necessary work to do in the world, 
by a faith equal to its task. He has met it so bravely, how- 
ever, by a faith whose saving strength consisted in its hold 
on a reality that does not perish with the earth. It was a 
faith sustained by ideals which ever pointed to an infinite 
element in all spiritual destinies,— a destiny that unites man 
to itself, so far as his nature grows one with it. He has 
believed that every noble energy of conscience and of will 
so far joined him to a life that had an infinite and not a tran- 
sient hope,—a life that is not measured by the natural his- 
tory of the earth, nor one cut off with its decays. 
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The fatal tendency of this type of ethics is not only to 
leave out the infinite element, but to divest the grander 
moral conceptions of their higher, and therefore truest, 
meaning. The same words are used, yet with what a dif- 
ference ! 

Martineau and Newman must write the word “religion” 
with the same letters as Paul Bert or Biichner. Fénelon 
valued religion, because it interpreted all man’s most daring 
hopes for a perfect love and justice. Voltaire valued it too, 
“because it made the peasants pay their debts.” 

In one of the most recent books of positive ethics, the 
virtue of gratitude is dwelt upon. We are eloquently 
urged to cultivate this virtue. To whom? ‘To those who 
have made our present social conditions,— to humanity. No 
one would deny that we owe a debt beyond calculation to 
the generations that have suffered and toiled for our com- 
forts and died for our freedom. Yet is there no larger and 
higher meaning in the word? The word “ideal” is also 
used. The words Hope, Aspiration, Trust,— these, too, are 
here, yet stripped of their diviner significance. Throughout, 
it is just the inspiration of that higher meaning in all con- 
ceptions that express the soul's ideals that this Positivism 
fails to give us. “ We may,” says one of them, “call any- 
thing eternal as far as anything human is eternal.” No 
words could better lay bare the fatal untruth of a philosophy 
of duty which, in depriving the ideals of the spirit of their 
infinite meaning, leaves man not, indeed, without the virtues 
of pity and consecrated purpose, but with no reason for 
adoration, no capacity for great and abiding hope. 


J. G. Brooks, 
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THE GREAT STEPS IN THEOLOGY. 
(Concluded from March Number.) 


4. The great gods of polytheism are, for the most part, 
representatives of the great natural forces; but when man 
has come, as we have shown, to generalize the operations of 
nature and refer them to generic gods ruling extensive 
domains of natural phenomena, begins another evolutive 
process, which puts a new aspect on the popular theology. 

The half-civilized man, carrying out this generalizing and 
personifying process of which I spoke, soon comes to look 
for the cause of human fortune, and the success or failure of 
social, political, or industrial operations, to patron deities 
similar to those which preside over natural processes. For 
the success of agriculture there is needed not only propi- 
tious wind and weather, but knowledge of the right kind of 
seed to sow and the best season, and the proper methods of 
planting and tending and harvesting. He who succeeds in 
gathering a fine crop, while his neighbor fails, must have 
had the assistance or instruction of a god,—the god to 
whose province these things belong. Such gods were 
Oannes among the Chaldeans and Chem with the Egyptians, 
so the corn-manitou of the Algonquins, the god of increase 
among the Khonds, and Phebu Yau, who among the Karens 
is believed to sit on a stump by the field, and watch the 
grain ripen. 

Similarly, hunting tribes would soon conceive of gods of 
hunting, who gave success in pursuit of game, and military 
tribes of a war-god, whose presence and support they would 
do well to invite in the battle by carrying his idols with 
them on the foray and sacrificing to him the captives. So, 
with the advance of culture, the other chief human interests 
and occupations —love, generation, birth, thought, knowl- 
edge, death, and resurrection — are each given divine repre- 
sentatives among the great gods. Personifications as they 
are of human acts and processes, they are naturally given 
human form, and invested with human desires, passions, and 
manners, only on a grander scale. 
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Now, when any number of these anthropomorphic deities 
have entered into the circle of the great gods, there ensues 
a general humanizing of the deities. The popular concep- 
tions of them are moulded over upon the model of human- 
ity. In the first stage of theogony, as I said, the gods were 
but the grand natural objects animated. Their connection 
then (and for a long time after) with their respective nat- 
ure object or power was too close to allow them to be con- 
ceived under a human form. But they do readily suggest 
animal likenesses. The curving, gleaming, rushing stream 
and forked, quick-flashing tongues of the lightning readily 
suggest monster serpents. The fleecy summer clouds, bask- 
ing in the sunlight, make us think of a flock of celestial 
sheep with golden wool or divine swans with glistening 
white plumage. The flying scud that runs so swiftly before 
the storm must be the steeds of the Maruts or the divine 
eight-footed horse Sleipnir. The silver crescent of the moon 
is thought to be the horns of a celestial cow, Nou, as the 
Egyptians called her, and depicted her with the stars glit- 
tering on her belly,— the same divine cow whose nourishing 
milk quenches the thirst of the parched earth. Or perhaps, 
seizing on other analogies, the storm-cloud is looked upon, 
as among some American aborigines, as a divine thunder 
bird which carries a celestial lake on its back. When this 
aérial monster flaps his wings, loud peals of thunder roll 
over the prairie; when he winks his eye, it lightens; when 
he wags his tail, the waters overflow and fall in rain. 

Thus, in the first stage of nature worship, and also in the 
animistic stage (when the idea of obsession and incarnation 
by some god supplied the ready explanation for instances 
of remarkable cunning, strength, or beauty among animals), 
animal forms seem to have prevailed in the imaginative 
images men made of the gods. The older mythologies are 
full of beast gods. The winged lions and bulls sculptured 
on the Assyrian monuments; the hydras, chimeras, cen- 
taurs, and sphinxes of Greek mythology; the Fenris-wolf 
and the Jormiin-gander; the mid-earth serpent of the 
Norsemen; and the scaly now of Jewish tradition,— all 
are vestiges of them. 
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In Egypt, the sacred animals, living images of Osiris, 
Patah, or Khnum, held their place till the last. In India, 
the monkey-formed Hanuman and the elephant-headed 
Gemesa are still among the most popular deities. 

But, in most religions, when the evolution reached this 
fourth stage, anthropotheism, the instincts of the worship- 
per found these beast forms no longer satisfactory represen- 
tations of the divine. “Man,” as the Chinese sage, Chu-hi, 
says, “is the bloom of the five elements, and contains their 
highest meaning.” And already he had begun to realize 
something of this. By this time, he had found in himself 
and in his fellows qualities as worthy of worship as those of 
sea or air, water or fire. He had demonstrated by the stern- 
est tests that he had a strength and a skill more than a 
match for any beast. In the human form, he now discerned 
a beauty beyond that of any animal; and, in his own reason- 
ing intellect, indomitable will, and faithful affection, some- 
thing grander and more admirable than anything physical 
or animal could exhibit. 

The divine types having already become detached from 
external nature, and looked. upon as independent personal- 
ities, and many of them, especially those representing 
human and social arts and forces, being moulded in the 
type of ideal and heroic humanity, the rest would naturally 
soon be recast after similar patterns. ‘They are not merely 
given human passions, but human forms and careers. They 
are united in marriage one with another, and credited with 
offspring. They delight to mix in human affairs, and even 
to contend with mortals, and sometimes, as in some of 
Homer’s narratives, come out only second-best. 

Odhinn, originally a personification of wind and storm, 
is now represented as a tall, one-eyed, old man, with long 
beard, and a broad-brimmed hat, a striped cloak, and a spear 
in his hand. He becomes the All-father, the progenitor of 
the gods, and the great battle divinity who trains the soldier 
in the arts of war, who gives to the singer his power of 
song, to man his shape and beauty and knowledge, and all 
higher gifts. So the cloud-swans, the Valkyria, become the 
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shield-maidens, ever girt in armor, ready for the battle, the 
inspirers of the Norseman on the bloody field. So, in Egypt, 
Tehuti, at first transparently a moon-god with horned head, 
becomes in course of time the measurer, the god of time, 
the king of eternity, and inventor and patron of all arts 
and sciences and priestly learning. 

The ancient animal representations of the gods are super- 
seded in the imagination of the worshippers by more digni- 
fied human forms. The old nature idols, the tree-trunk, or 
roughly squared block or grotesque stone (like the Thyrsi 
of Dionysos, the Hermes stones of Athens), and the other 
stone and wooden axalmata of the Greeks, were carved over 
into rough likenesses of human beings, or had a head or 
other human part stuck on to them. Soon, the early animal 
form becomes regarded as purely symbolic, is transferred 
from the representation of the deity himself, now become 
entirely human, to some mystic animal that is henceforth 
his constant companion or assistant, as the three-headed dog 
of darkness and death that attends the king of the under- 
world. 

In other cases, we find the record of the earlier animal 
form of the deity merely in the sacred arimal; that is, his 
incarnation among the habitations of men,— as, e.g., the holy 
cats and crocodiles and ibises of Egypt. _ 

The Egyptian and the Scandinavian and the Vedic relig- 
ions seemed to have been arrested in their growth while 
this process was still going on. Their divine forms, like 
Milton’s lions, are exhibited to us while but still half- 
emerged from the womb of earth. Though Odhinn, as I 
said, is represented in human form, yet the broad-spreading, 
huge-domed hat and the striped cloak that he wears, the air 
throne on which he sits, the adventures which he goes 
through, and his peculiar limitations and weaknesses, dis- 
close his physical derivation and relations. So also with 
the other gods of Scandinavia, of Egypt, of Assyria, and the 
Vedas. 

In the last three religions that I have named, we see most 
significant witnesses of this in the composite forms so abun- 
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dant on their monuments,— monstrous figures, where heads 
of hawk or ape or vulture are set on human trunks, or the 
face of man or woman on lion or dragon bodies. In Greece, 
however, the anthropomorphic process escaped this prema- 
ture check. The Greeks had an especially strong sense of 
the greatness and beauty of the human. Their delicious 
climate, fruitful soil, and gymnastic games had developed 
their bodies into a grace and symmetry unknown to climes 
where excessive heat too much relaxed the frame or biting 
cold bent and deformed it. And to what more noble and 
stately models could the Greek liken the gods than to that 
which humanity supplied? It was not strange, then, that 
in Hellas the nature powers were soon transformed into per- 
sonal, clearly humanized individualities, and that, as the 
facts of nature on which they were founded were forgotten, 
the physical myths should become mere tales of the personal 
adventures of the divinities, Olympus a royal palace where 
the gods quarrelled and intrigued and the goddesses co- 
quetted and envied whoever was for the time the favorite 
of great Jove, and the divine world, in short, became the 
human, only a little magnified and embellished. And, as 
the gods were thus brought down to the level of men, it was 
only natural that famous men — the great chief or king, the 
potent magician or priest, the revered law-giver or teacher 
—should be exalted to a place among the gods. Thus, this 
anthropomorphic stage is distinguished by the growth of 
ancestor-worship into hero-worship, the exaltation of the 
great man into a demi-god ; and, this stage once reached, the 
process of imaginative exaltation easily raised him to full 
divinity. Among the Greeks, among many African, Polyne- 
sian, and Mongoloid tribes, we find examples of this proc- 
ess. The Incas of Peru and the kings of Egypt were 
always deified. 

5. This humanizing process had thus, in certain respects, 
a deplorable downward tendency. But, in other respects, it 
had a decidedly elevating influence. It gave religion new 
beauty, it gave it new refinement, and, what is more, it gave 
the chief impulse toward investing the gods with moral 
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character. It is true that this humanization of the gods, by 
translating into moral conduct and relations what were 
originally mere physical processes, produced results that 
eventually are most repulsive to the moral sense; but, on 
the other hand, it is true that it is only by this humanizing 
of the gods that they become at all subjects of moral laws 
or possessive of any moral character whatsoever. 

While the gods were closely bound up with the processes 
of nature, there was little room for ethical development. 
Nature exhibits but little regard for moral distinctions. Its 
rain descends alike on the just and on the unjust. Its thun- 
derbolts are as likely to strike with death the philanthropist 
on his errand of mercy or the saint on his knees as the man 
who scorns all law but his own greed or cruelty. 

In the earlier stages of belief, the gods are not invested 
with any settled moral character, but are held capable of 
doing good or evil as they choose. But, when the gods have 
been humanized and invested with motives and will like 
those of men, it is not long before their acts are referred to 
a settled essential character in the god from whom, respect- 
ively, they issue. The beneficences of nature are grouped 
together and referred to deities of habitual goodness, and 
the evil and destructive things are referred to beings whose 
nature is malignant. In tribes where manliness and moral 
sense are at a low ebb, such as the Madagascans, the Pata- 
gonians, and the African tribes of the Congo and gold 
coast, we find the evil deities chiefly worshipped, because 
the good deities, as they say, will be kind anyway ; and it is 
the evil ones who need to be appeased by offerings and 
prayers. But where manliness and gratitude and the con- 
science of man is pretty well developed, there he scorns to 
cringe to the malignant spirit; he recognizes that the in- 
ward law is one commanding good, not evil; and he sees in 
the just and the holy alone that which deserves his rever- 
ence, in cruelty and wrong that which is only to be de- 
spised ; and he refuses longer to worship and honor any evil 
being. He arrays himself on the side of the good deities 


as their follower and soldier,— recognizes them as the only 
6 
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true gods, and the evil beings as demons, whom it is the 
duty of man resolutely to oppose. 

Among the Egyptian gods, Osiris, the beneficent, the 
opponent of the malevolent Set, was distinguished by the 
lofty moral character attributed to him, and his strict re- 
quirements of immaculate purity, justice, and uprightness 
from all candidates for admission to the gardens of future 
bliss. 

Among the Parsis, religion arose at almost an equally 
early period to this ethical stage. Ahura-Mazda was the 
wise and good, the pure and majestic. It was the business 
of all who looked for the prosperity in this world and that 
immortal bliss in the next, that he had to give, to serve him 
with pure thought, word, and deed, join him in putting an 
end to the worship of the false gods, and denounce sorcery 
and all other evil knowledge. 

So in the ancient Chinese classics we find the heaven-god 
Tien represented as concentrating his attention on the pres- 
ervation of Tao, the way of righteousness. But, if the peo- 
ple abandon the right path, then Shang-ti troubles equally 
the order of nature, that they may be instructed in the 
necessity of maintaining its earthly counterpart, the moral 
order, the ancient and good ways. Similarly, in Judaism, 
we find the idea of the divine marked with a moral char- 
acter, too well known to make it necessary for me to 
enlarge upon it. 

This ethical stage, then, we may call the fifth step; and a 
great one indeed it is in the upward progress of theologic 
evolution. To it, religion owes a splendid purification and 
uplifting. 

And through this ethicalizing of the idea of God came, 
in good time, another noble upward step. 

6. Already, the religious consciousness was beginning to 
be distracted by the immense multiplicity of deities that 
solicited its worship and allegiance. The anthropomorphic 
tendency, while it had given refinement and beauty to the 
divine forms, had been continually multiplying them. All 
the influences of the growing civilization, also, had conspired 
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to add god to god, till the multitude of them was overwhelm- 
ing to the mind. They must somehow be systematized. 
They must be reduced in number, and provision made for 
satisfying man’s growing demand for simplicity and unity. 
It is the various attempts at this, within the circle of natu- 
ralism, that constitute the sixth great stage of theologic 
progress. We may call it that of kosmic unification. 

(a) First, among these steps, we may notice the unifying 
action of the moral sense. 

While the imagination acts as a prism of Iceland spar, 
duplicating and quadrupling the objects that stand before 
it, conscience is a convergent lens. Its imperative voice 
recognizes no other sovereign of the soul than the law-giver 
of its inward law. The tendency of moral evolution is, 
therefore, first, to sweep out of the polytheistic pantheon, 
at one grand stroke, all the destructive and malignant and 
evil deities. Henceforth, these are but demons and devils 
to be contended against. And the military character that 
the ethical religion naturally assumes leads to that centrali- 
zation, that subordination, of all under the one commander, 
necessary in all campaigns, and the recognition of a single 
divine-head, the law-giver and sovereign of all. It is only 
what we might expect, then, when we find that it was actu- 
ally in the two ancient religions most distinguished for their 
ethical character —the Parsi and the Chinese — that there 
was developed a well-settled monarcho-theism ; that is, that 
theologic system in which a single great god was placed 
high above the rest, who were reduced henceforth into his 
subordinate associates, sons or daughters, attendants, mes- 
sengers or other members of his celestial court, but were no 
longer looked upon as to be compared with the supreme god 
who was the sovereign law-giver and chief of all. Such a 
monarch of heaven was Ahura-Mazda, in the Parsi religion, 
which is dualistic only in its philosophy, not in its religion. 
Such was Shang-ti, the celestial emperor, with the Chinese. 

Now, what the moral element in these religions did for 
them, the priestly and political tendencies of Assyria and 
Egypt did for their faiths. They led to the classification of 
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the gods into higher and lower orders, with a cycle of great 
gods, few in number, at the top. In Egypt and Assyria, 
these especially abounded, the favorite numbers for the select 
groups of great gods being twelve, seven, or especially three, 
or perhaps a double triad, each great male god being 
granted a feminine consort. Carrying this hierarchical or- 
ganization a step farther, a single god would be raised to the 
primacy,— Asshur, in Northern Mesopotamia; Bel, in Baby- 
lonia; Amun-Ra, at Thebes; Patah, at Memphis; Zeus, with 
Greeks. Even among quite uncivilized nations, this mo- 
narcho-theism is not uncommon. Most frequently, of course, 
it is the heaven-god who is raised to this supreme place, as 
among most Mongoloid tribes. Quite a general thing, how- 
ever, is the primacy of the wind-god, the breath of the world, 
as among the Creek Indians; or the sun-god, as among the 
Shawnees, who made him the life of everything, and said, 
very much to the good missionaries’ disgust, but with an 
unconscious truth that would have delighted a modern sci- 
entist, “that without the sun-god’s help no one could make 
a pot of water boil.” 

(6) Next among these unifying tendencies, notice the 
peculiar phenomena to which Max Miiller has given the 
name of henotheism. This is that devout absorption of 
the worshipper in the praise and glory of the particular god 
that he is for the time contemplating, that leads him to 
shower upon him the most exalted epithets, making him 
the supreme and only god, and blotting out of thought, 
for the time being, any recollection of any other god. This 
pious enthusiasm, however, is so changeable, and the religion 
is as yet in so fluent and unsystematized a state, that, when 
we go on to hymns addressed to the other gods, we find no 
small number of them, in turn, similarly magnified as the 
first and oldest of all the gods, the uncreated and omnipo- 
tent architect of the world and essence of all things. The 
hymns of the Egyptians and especially the chants of the 
Veda abound in this chameleon-like piety. Not infre- 
quently, in one and the same hymn, successive deities are 
exalted to the supreme place. This henotheistic vein leads 
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the inexperienced student to think that the authors of the 
hymns, where it is found, were actually monotheists. But 
it is distinctively a characteristic of polytheistic religions, 
and could occur nowhere else than among the emulous 
votaries of rival deities. It has, however, latent within it 
the tendency which ultimately conducts to a true mono- 
theism. It is a state of unstable equilibrium; and there 
must come soon a metamorphosis into some theological 
stage, possessed of more of the elements of permanence. 

Now, one solution is that already described, monarcho- 
theism. Another is the pantheistic solution. Many of the 
nature deities had their source in one and the same great 
natural object, viewed in various aspects. In the Vedic 
theology, e.g., Dyaus is the sky, as the shining one, Varuna, 
as the all-embracing dome of night; Mitra, as kindled by 
the morning radiance; Indra, the sky-raining; and Rudra, as 
thundering. Hence it was natural that, when the over-mul- 
tiplication of deities provoked reaction and the increased 
knowledge of nature traced varied natural processes to 
common causes, the Vedic bards should identify these sim- 
ilar deities. Agni, Varuna, Mitra, were all recognized as 
varied forms of one divine power. 

“In the evening,” says the Atharva Veda (iii., 13), “ Agni 
becomes Varuna. He becomes Mitra when rising in the 
morning. Having become Savitri, he passes through the sky. 
Having become Indra, he warms the heaven in the middle.” 
“That which is one,” says another Vedic hymn (R. V. 164, 
46), “the wise call it in many ways.” 

Thus in Hindustan there arose a mystic pantheism which 
looked upon the various gods as but forms one of another. 
“ Purusha, i.e., Life.—the original one,—is this whole uni- 
verse, whatever is and has been.” “As spokes in the wheel, 
all souls are fastened in the universal life.” Sun, moon, 
earth, sky, all classes of men, were but different parts of his 
boundless, all-enveloping body. 

So, in Egypt, the varied deities were first fused together 
into compound gods,— Amun-Ra, Ra-Harmachis-Sokari, Osi- 
ris-Atumu. Then, they were recognized as forms or mem- 
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bers one of another. Each god was a Proteus who could 
take the aspects of all the others. At length, all the divine 
personalities became interchangeable metamorphoses of one 
and the same impersonal, plastic nature life, “who maketh 
himself,” as a hymn copied by Brugsch says, “in millions 
of ways; who fashioneth his body with his own hands, in 
all forms.” Even in uncivilized nations, we not infrequently 
find this pantheistic unification of the divine growing up 
out of their fetichism and animism by a natural generaliza- 
tion of the mysterious events and agencies into a single im- 
personal mystic divine power, infused in all that seems to 
them marvellous. Such a conception was that of Wakan 
among the Dakota Indians; such is the secret power whom 
many Mongoloid tribes worship. 

7. But all these various approaches to monotheism on the 
plane of naturalism could not but fail. They could not give 
to the idea of God that complete unity and pure elevation 
that the soul of man demanded. To attain this, thought 
must pass above and behind all outward appearances, to an 
essence and a spirit unlimited by finite bounds, invisible to 
mortal eye, anterior to all material existence. This super- 
natural or spiritual stage is the seventh great step of theo- 
logic progress. 

There are three chief forms of this: (a) That of phil- 
osophic monism. By generalization from the individual 
divine forms and the great natural forces, and by the infer- 
ences which the instincts of causality and unity suggest, 
philosophic minds in Egypt, Greece, and China, long ago 
mounted to the conception of the divine in general, an 
eternal principle and immaterial essence, higher than all 
natural powers and anterior tu them all. 

Such was the conception of a Primal Creative Mind 
found in Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. Such is the invisi- 
ble spirit, worshipped in the Leeward Islands, described as 
eternal, parentless, uncreate, who creates and sustains all, 
and at the close of vast periods casts off his shell of mat- 
ter, and renews the universe which is his body. Such was 
the Tao, the Primal Existence, whom Lao-Tsee depicts as 
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the productive abyss from which all things have proceeded 
and to which they return; the bodiless, immeasurable, form- 
less, invisible, incomprehensible Source, exhaustless in its 
operations, and to whom any name or adjective that may be 
given gives no clew to its real nature. 

(6) Following out this same adventurous search after 
the most primeval ground and ultimate essence of all things, 
the subtle thought of the great Hindu speculators pressed on 
to that which was not only grander and older than all the 
devas,— all the great powers of nature,— but beyond and be- 
neath all finite or sensible things, even our own conscious 
selves,— that absolutely immaterial and imperceivable Es- 
sence, which is the Self of the world, the only thing really 
existing. This eternal and invisible Existence emanates 
from himself everything that appears to be, and absorbs 
them again into himself, remaining himself unchangeable 
and formless amid all the changes of phenomena. All finite 
souls are but phases or aspects of this universal spirit, and all 
individual and sensible forms are but illusive. The Atman, 
or the Brahman, as they called this absolute spirit, is differ- 
ent from everything known or conceivable. 

“He who thinks that Brahma is comprehended by him,” 
says the Talavakara Upanishad, “shows thereby that he 
does not know him.” “One cannot attain to it,” says the 
Katha Upanishad, “through the word, the mind, or the eye. 
It is only reached by him who is content to say no more 
than this, It is, it is.” 

Here, a height of conception was reached certainly lofty 
enough. But, for clear thought and sober sense, it is a dizzy 
height, where all things swim before the eye. For the wor- 
shipping heart, it is a conception quite “too vague and all 
unsweet.” Its natural result in India was the inference 
that, as nature and life were illusive, they were necessarily 
evil, and all things connected with them wretched and mis- 
erable. Hence in philosophy and religion a hopeless pes- 
simism, and in practical life a terrible despair and asceti- 
cism, and at length in Buddhism the excision of all thought 
of God or personal immortality from the faith of one of 
the most widely extended religions of the globe. 
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(ec) To secure, then, a monotheism that should be an 
advance upon the naturalistic theologies, the detachment of 
the idea of the divine must be effected without sacrifice of 
the personal element so necessary to give to the idea of 
deity definiteness, life, and reality. This was at length 
effected by natural evolution from the ethical monarcho-the- 
ism, of which I have already spoken, as having been attained 
in Parsism and Judaism. Parsism was at first a nature-wor- 
ship, and retained, even under the Zoroastrian reform, such 
vestiges of it in the physical light, which is the visible body 
of Ahura-Mazda, that it remained for a long time in a stage 
to which we can give no higher name than semi-naturalism. 
But, gradually, the conception of the one supreme Lord of 
every true Parsee’s conscience became detached more and 
more from natural phenomena, till we find him invested with 
pure spirituality. 

Similarly, in Judaism, the Elohim, at first the plural 
mighty powers of nature in an abstract form, and the Jeho- 
vah, the maker of thunder, the dweller in the tabernacle, 
the tutelar deity of the Israelites, the jealous god who 
thirsts for victims and offerings, become gradually united in 
a single higher and purer conception, that of the righteous 
Jehovah, depicted by the later prophets, who desires mercy 
and not sacrifice, and who requires justice, humility, and 
love as his true service. Clinging fast to this idea of Jeho- 
vah as the god by whose justice and providential govern- 
ment their lot is determined, the very misfortunes of Israel 
compelled them, in order to keep their faith in Jehovah and 
justify his ways to them, to look upon his government as 
one that takes in all nations of men, and whose acts are 
guided by eternal principles of righteousness, and whose 
sovereignty extends through all time. Jehovah, the one 
among gods who is their national protector, and to whom 
they have covenanted to limit their worship, became magni- 
fied into the one sole god, really divine, the indivisible J am, 
invisible creative spirit by whose word all things are cre- 
ated, and unto whom all winds and lightnings and all natu- 
ral forces are angels to do his bidding, all forms of matter 
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creatures dependent upon and subject to his will. In the 
Islam of Mohammed, this strict unity of God and absolute 
sovereignty over creation is carried to its farthest extreme. 
Before the almighty power, all creatures, in the view of the 
Mohammedan, are as nothing. All created beings should 
constantly feel that they are nothing else than the slave, - 
and tools of the Allah who lives in inaccessible height above 
not only mortals, but angels and archangels, and whose des- 
potic will, whose slightest caprice, is absolute law. 

8. Does this conception, then, or either of these forms, 
either the pantheistic or the personal form of this supernat- 
ural stage give complete perfection to the idea of the 
divine? Each has grand merits. But their merits are con. 
trasted, complimentary, one of the other. In philosophic 
monism there is a breadth, a recognition of the divine as 
the indwelling life of all things and of the inscrutable mys- 
tery, without whose fascinating shade the divine is hardly 
fully divine, that the ethic monotheisms of Parsism, Juda- 
ism, and Islam lacked. Conversely, in these latter there was 
a height of purity, an authority over the conscience, a hold 
over the heart and a satisfaction of its wants, which neither 
pantheism nor any impersonal monism can reach. The con- 
ception of God which should fulfil the long and patient 
gropings of the human soul, and supply a final goal at which 
its climbing feet might satisfactorily rest, ought to meet the 
wants not only of one side, but all sides of our nature,— our 
esthetic sensibilities and our ideal cravings, the demands of 
the reason, the clinging affections, and the awakened con- 
science. It must be, therefore, a synthetic theism which 
sums up within its ample and well-rounded sphere all the 
essential truths of the preceding stages. It should recog- 
nize the indwelling life of all things, emphasized by nature- 
worship and pantheism, and which so vividly quickens our 
emotions of wonder, and responds to the instinctive thrill 
with which we look on any grand aspect of nature. Next, 
it should embrace that personality of the divine power 
which is the underlying truth of all anthropomorphic repre- 


sentations of the deity, and which is the source of such 
7 
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comfort in affliction, such strength in the hour of tempta- 
tion, the sanction of morality, and the very condition of 
prayer. Equally should it include that absolute character 
and infinite enlargement of the divine beyond all limits of 
space, time, or finite conditions which philosophic monism 
presents and enlightened reason demands. And, finally, 
it should not lack anything of that pure spirituality, rudely 
foreshadowed and initiated through animism, and so refined 
and elevated by the ethical monotheisms. 

Where can we find such a synthetic theism, so wide in its 
circuit and exalted in its atmosphere? There is one religion 
and only one that can even pretend to meet the require- 
ments, that to whose birth Aryan naturalism and Semitic 
supernaturalism, Greek humanism, Alexandrine philosophy 
and Jewish monotheism, all contributed their quota,— Chris- 
tianity. In the heavenly Father whom Jesus and the apos- 
tles proclaimed, whose omniscience and love allows not a 
sparrow to fall to the ground without his knowledge and 
care, who is a pure spirit to be worshipped only in spirit and 
in truth, who is the eternal, with whom is no variableness 
nor shadow of turning, yet in whom we all live and move 
and have our being, the indwelling life and power in whom, 
through whom, and by whom are all things,—in the God of 
the New Testament, I say, we have, for the first time in his- 
tory, a conception of the divine so full-orbed and harmo- 
nious that it does not need to be superseded. Henceforth, 
this will remain as an eternal corner-stone in the temple of 
religion. 

No human formula, no finite conception, can ever, of 
course, reproduce the infinitude of God’s reality; but, in 
enlightened Christian philosophy, I believe, the essential 
features of true divinity are already drawn, and so wisely, 
fully, and harmoniously that they will keep their place 
through all coming time. 

JAMES T. Brxsy. 
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ALLEN’S “CHRISTIAN HISTORY.” * 


The Liberal Church of America, rich as it is in the litera- 
ture of thought and sentiment, has produced few works as 
yet of permanent scientific value—— works which can be 
regarded as authorities on the topics treated by their au- 
thors. Among these few must be reckoned the recent pro- 
duction whose title is given below. 

“Christian History” is a term of wide signification, and 
may stand for quite distinct things. It may signify a record 
of the development of Christian doctrine, it may mean a 
narrative of the fortunes of the Christian Church, or it may 
mean simply a history of Christendom in the largest sense. 
As used by Mr. Allen, it has none of these meanings. His 
work is not a continuous narrative of theological progress 
or political events, but a series of monographs on Christian- 
historic topics, and might be more fitly denominated Com- 
mentaries of Christian History. But we need not quarrel 


with the title, which comprehends, if it does not exactly de- 
fine, the author’s intent in a work whose solid merits it would 
be difficult to overrate. 


His qualifications for such a task are an almost passionate 
interest in a subject with which, as he tells us, he has been 
conversant for more than thirty years; historical sagacity, 
chronological tact, and an erudition that gives him an easy 
command of original sources, which must ever be the resort 
of the conscientious historiographer. In his Introduction 
(pp. 21-25), he has given a list of his authorities, the enum- 
eration of which attests the diligence and extent of his 
researches. To this is added a catalogue of writers on 
Church History, in which we would like to have seen Bing- 
ham’s Antiquities, Hallam’s Europe in the Middle Ages, But- 
ler’s Lives of the Saints, Hagenbach’s histories, Boehringer’s 
biographies, and — what we are surprised to miss — the in- 
valuable historical works of F. C. Baur. 

The study of history reveals a periodicity, the result of 


* Christian History in us Three Great Periods. By Joseph Henry Allen. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1883. 
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antagonist social forces, which manifests itself in alternate 
epochs of concentration and dispersion. The centuries of 
that political dissolution, now and then arrested for a season 
by some master hand, but soon renewed, which succeeded 
the first rupture of the Roman Empire, were followed in 
turn by an age of contralization under new forces, secular 
and spiritual,— the Holy Roman Empire of Germany and the 
Catholic Church,— the so-called Middle Age. This, again, 
in the order of time, gave place to the segregative principles 
of nationality, and the claim of private judgment in relig- 
ion. It was therefore inevitable that Mr. Allen, if he chose 
to divide his subject-matter into three parts, should place 
his “ nodal points,” the one at the close of the eighth century, 
the other at the close of the fifteenth. Had he been writing 
a strictly ecclesiastical history, it would have been necessary 
to emphasize with a graver accent than the first of these 
nodes the new departures in each of the periods divided by 
it: in the first period, the adoption of Christianity by the 
imperial government, with its consequent interference of the 
secular power in the affairs of the Church, and the initia- 
tion of the Roman hierarchy by Gregory I.; in the second 
period, the War of Investiture and the rise of the mendi- 
cant orders. 

The author has seen fit to devote a separate chapter of his 
work—and a very interesting chapter it is—to Leo the 
Great; while he speaks but incidentally, in the chapter on the 
“Conversion of the Barbarians,” of the first Gregory. We 
have no wish to disparage the indisputable merits and claim 
to veneration of the former; but we cannot for a moment 
think of comparing him, as to historic importance, with the 
wisest of the popes, the last whom his successors have can- 
onized, justly styled “The Father of his Country.” Leo’s 
best service to the Christian cause was the interposition of 
his authority to check the dangerous power of the Mono- 
physites, whose triumph at the Council of Chalcedon would 
have fatally narrowed the Christology of the Church by 
eliminating the human element in the person of its Founder. 
His intercession with Alaric on behalf of Rome attests the 
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valor and robust personality of the man, but it could not 
avert for long the ruin of the doomed city. His appeal to 
Genseric might mitigate the ferocity, but failed to dissuade 
the greed of the invaders. The “mediation of Leo,” says 
Gibbon, “ was glorious in itself, and in some degree benefi- 
cial to his country; but Rome and its inhabitants were de- 
livered to the licentiousness of the Vandals and Moors. 
The pillage lasted fourteen days and nights, and all that yet 
remained of public or private wealth, of sacred or profane 
treasure, was diligently transported to the vessels of Gen- 
seric.” Less creditable was the negotiation with the mons- 
ter Valentinian III., and the recognition of his authority to 
confer on the Roman See that right of jurisdiction. over 
other dioceses which the conscious successor of St.. Peter 
should have claimed on high apostolic grounds. The edict 
of Valentinian proved powerless where personal strength on 
the part of the reigning pontiff was wanting to enforce its 
dictum, as was shown in the case of less able incumbents of 
the office; and where that strength existed no grant from 
any temporal authority was needed. “The Metropolitans,” 
says Hallam, “ were not inclined to surrender their preroga- 
tives; and, on the whole, the papal authority made no deci- 
sive progress in France, or anywhere beyond Italy, until the 
pontificate of Gregory I.” 

Mr. Allen claims that “the permanent and real work of 
Leo’s life was to found a new Rome on the ruins of the old.” 
This is precisely what Leo, while enthusiastically contem- 
plating such a consummation, failed to. accomplish. And 
this is precisely what Gregory did accomplish. The old 
Rome, notwithstanding the temporary support afforded by 
the fostering care of Theodoric, continued to decline; and 
none of Leo’s successors before Gregory contributed any- 
thing toward building a new Rome on its ruins. It had 
reached its lowest stage of degradation and decay in the 
last decade of the sixth century, when the son of the patri- 
cian Gordian, already distinguished by his munificence and 
devotion, his renunciation of the pomps of life, his stern 
asceticism, his wise administration as abbot of one of the 
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monasteries he had founded, his fearless independence as 
papal nuncio at the court of Constantinople, unwillingly 
assumed the heavy burden of the pontificate. In his con- 
duct of that office, in his faithful discharge of its duties, bis 
use of its opportunities, he is a model of self-sacrificing 
devotion, of executive ability, of unwearied beneficence. 
If Leo deserves credit for staying the scourge of Attila, 
Gregory deserves no less for averting, by the personal weight 
of his presence, the vengeance of the Longobard. We may 
regret that his zeal for the welfare of his charge should 
stoop to flatter instead of denouncing the blood-stained 
usurper: we may condemn the letter to Phocas, which is 
certainly a blot on his record; but, on the whole, we must 
rank him the wisest and ablest in the long line of the 
Roman pontiffs, not excepting Hildebrand or Innocent III. 
“Tt is impossible to conceive,” says Milman, “what had 
been the confusion, the lawlessness, the chaotic state of the 
Middle Ages, without the mediwval papacy; and of the 
medizval papacy the real father is Gregory the Great. In 
all his predecessors there was much of the uncertainty and 
indefiniteness of a new dominion. ... Even Leo the Great 
had something of the Roman dictator. Gregory is the 
Roman altogether merged in the Christian bishop. It is a 
Christian dominion of which he lays the foundation in the 
Eternal City, not the old Rome associating Christian influ- 
ence to her ancient title of sovereignty. Gregory united 
in himself every qualification and endowment which could 
command the veneration and attachment of Rome and his 
age.” Surely, the man who initiated so important an epoch 
in the annals of the Church and the world deserves, if any 
one, a distinct chapter in a “ Christian History.” 

The same criticism applies, although with diminished 
force, to the monograph on St. Augustine distinguishing 
him above the Alexandrian Fathers. The Bishop of Hippo, 
not the most learned, not the most intellectual, nor even 
the most holy, of the so-called Fathers, has yet attained, by 
the fascination of his writings, by his ebullient piety, by the 
psychological interest of his conversion, the most wide-spread 
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and enduring fame. Still, he is but an episode in the his- 
tory of his time, and not, like Athanasius, an organic mo- 
ment of its process. The Church which canonized her 
devoted servant did not accept in its full extent his peculiar 
and characteristic doctrine of predestination. She formally 
condemned Pelagianism,* and yet remained essentially Pela- 
gian. It was reserved for Protestantism to embrace in its 
fulness the fatalism of Augustine. 

These strictures, suggesting the requirements of a system- 
atic history, are not intended to disparage the value of the 
First Part of Mr. Allen’s work, which does not aim to pre- 
sent a genetic sequence of polity or doctrine, and whose 
merits are quite independent of such presentation. 

The Second Part, except for the truly magnificent chap- 
ter on “The Reign of Law” which crowns the Third, we 
should rate the best of the three. We have read with spe- 
cial interest and admiration the monograph on Dante: we 
know of nothing better, within its compass, on that inspir- 
ing theme. 


In all these essays, the merits of large scholarship, of 
philosophic appreciation, of apt illustration, and a glowing 
but never extravagant style, are conspicuous. We welcome 
the three volumes, not only as a precious contribution to the 
literature of the Liberal Church, but, supplemented and en- 
riched as they are with minute and copious indexes, as a 
very important aid to the student of Christian history. 


F. H. HEDGE. 


* At the Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431. 
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IMMORTALITY: A SERMON. 


“ Because I live, ye shall live also.”— Joun iv., 19. 


“ The Gospel of the blessed God does not go abroad, a begging for its evidence, so 
much as some think: it has its highest and most proper evidence in itself.” — 
EDWARDS, in The Religious Affections. 


‘“* Does there seem to be a Spirit who leads us through life, conquering the years in 
us, redeeming us from all evil, bringing us calm out of sorrow, faith out of doubt, 
strength out of trial? And, when he has made us great of spirit like himself, does 
he bury all that wealth of heart in nothingness? ... Only credible tf there be no 
God.” — STOPFORD A. BROOKE, Sermons on Immortality, in Faith and Freedom. 


“The few in this generation are questioning and becoming sceptical, but the 
many are growing towards a faith as tender and trusting as his [ Jesus’ | was; and 
the doubting, denying few are happy when they feel at home in the bosom of their 
kind.” — O. B. FROTHINGHAM, in Atlantic Monthly. 


Our Christian faith in immortality comes to us as a heri- 
tage and atmosphere. It grew out of the consciousness of 
Jesus, shared through sympathy and homage by his disci- 
ples. Christendom has accepted and entered into Christ’s 
own sense of eternal relations, immortal powers, a never- 
ending service. No thought of death, no question of con- 
tinuance, came into the consciousness he had of life in God. 

Christianity indeed is the sublimed love of life,—life more 
abundant, nobler, more enduring. Not of personal life only, 
but of all life,—of the life of society, the life of humanity. 
At its full, it is a consuming passion to lift the life of the 
lowliest into fellowship with the highest, and the fulness of 
the perfect,—in the language of St. John, to make humanity 
one in God. 

Our faith in a future life did not come to us by a process 
of reasoning, and will not by any such process be driven 
out, however for the time confused or alarmed. If we be- 
lieve in immortality, it is because our spiritual nature has 
come to feel its reality, and live in relations with a universe 
of which it is a constituent part ; because our consciousness, 
in its contents or its contacts, feels the presence and press- 
ure of a sphere of invisible and infinite realities. Under 
the conditions of their spiritual environment, under Chris- 
tianity notably, men have grown into hope, conviction, in- 
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stinctive assurance of immortality. At its higher levels, 
that assurance is a part of the intuitive religious sense. 

And it is bound up with all our dearly cherished ideals, 
our most sacred affections and aspirations. He who does 
not care for immortality has no great thing in hand to live 
for here, since all great ends require an ampler theatre than 
time. 

Ido not hold it likely that there is any argument for a 
future life which is adéquate to convince the man who 
wholly lacks this faith or instinct. Unless it is in the soul’s 
life, it cannot be put there by processes of logic. Yet are 
there lines of reasoning valid, as I judge, to refute the current 
objections to the doctrine, and show the futility and unrea- 
son of the demand to surrender it, sometimes made in the 
name of modern science by the scepticism that is only mod- 
ern in the speciousness and clamor of its pretensions. To 
answer these objections, and show the soul’s right to affirm 
the life it feels, and cherish the trusts that guard its holiest 
treasures, may be the office of reasoning on this topic; and 
to this I hold it adequate. It is an incidental gain, and not 
a slight one, that the discussion may also furnish some 
illustrations helpful to the troubled faith, and comforting 
to the burdened spirits of some who are disturbed and dis- 
mayed by the assured and even arrogant tone in which the 
faith in a future life is summoned to surrender, and the 
half-convinced or half-submissive tone in which the demand 
is sometimes met. 

We have a duty, then, not of any over-emphasis or exag- 
gerated statement, but of clear affirmation of our settled 
trust, and of careful weighing of the arguments by which 
the conviction of immortality may be strengthened, as well 
as of those by which it is sought to be overthrown. I do 
not urge that all human life is necessarily a failure and a 
burden which does not look forward to immortality. I can 
conceive an order of beings who might have a happy exist- 
ence, on the whole, without any onlooking to the future. 
But affection, surely, could not be very intense in them, nor 


aspiration very high, nor the love of existence very strong, 
8 
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nor the sense of this life’s incompleteness very pressing, nor, 
most of all, could the haunting expectation of another life be 
an ever-recurring thought, a native faith, growing to a pas- 
sion even with the knowledge that it was an empty and base- 
less longing. But for us, who have this expectation and 
earnest longing ; who have fed our spirits on the visioned glo- 
ries of an immortal future; who have felt the keen sense of 
hopes and powers that have no adequate theatre for earthly 
unfolding and fruition ; who have rested our broken affections 
on the spirit’s pledges of heavenly restitution and the eternal 
security of all lives in God,— for us, who have been brought 
into the range of this larger hope, and felt the clasp of these 
enduring relations, if they should vanish, what would life 
be for us? What but a sea storm along a desolate shore, 
where the breakers mount and fall in beautiful but mean- 
ingless succession, each one appearing for a moment and 
going out forever; and then, at length, a subsidence of all 
the billows of terrestrial life and the eternal calm of non- 
existence? It would be 
“«—a tale 


Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 


If this life be all, the universe breaks faith with man, falsi- 
fying in the catastrophe all the lessons it has taught him of 
life’s dignity and divineness. It has bred that in me that 
must protest against its treachery, and I could not trust 
longer its instructions. My nature would transcend and 
discredit its order; and, while perishing beneath its over- 
whelming rule, I could not but defy its authority and disown 
its right. I cannot hold as good or tolerable the life that 
cheats me of its fairest promise, and in the knowledge of 
the cheat embitters all its lower good. It is utter mockery 
to be told that a universe is good, or life in any high sense 
precious, if a few years shall make the noblest life as worth- 
less in its attainment as the meanest; and the end of a few 
or of many generations shall see the extinction of all the 
results of the noblest storage of human enterprise, heroism, 
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sacrifice, if they shall perish utterly with the wearing out 
of this planetary order,— 


“ And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


If there be no salvage of the spirit, where is the “choir 
invisible” in the wreck of the burnt-out universe ? 

The hope of immortal life is well-nigh a universal instinct 
in human nature, at its higher levels tending to become 
such; bound up with all the highest thought, affections, 
aspirations, the noblest and most satisfying life of man. 
How it came to be so, matters little. A native dower of the 
soul, an intuitive perception, a revealed doctrine, a phantasy, 
born of the early dreams of barbaric man, and nourished 
by circumstances into a persistent trust,— whether in one or 
many of these ways the conviction came, is of little conse- 
quence. In the course of man’s unfolding life in this uni- 
verse, it has come to be a constituent part of the highest 
religious faith. The impact of the universe upon the mind 
of the race alone explains it, or of Him who reigns in the 
universe. Hence, the human soul, faith in a future life and 
all, is a legitimate product of the shaping causes that have 
formed it,— veritable, trustworthy, in all essential parts. 

This reasoning should have weight with all who believe 
in God, since it is also the final ground of theism. And, 
even if God is doubted, the universe persists; and the 
faiths of men are its products, as are all their faculties and 
powers. Has, then, the mounting law of life lifted human 


nature to this height of hope, affection, anticipation, in 
which it holds 
— “large discourse, 
Looking before and after,”— 


treasuring the past and clasping the future in its memories 
and aspirations,—to be brought back to this inch of time and 
this passing theatre of earthly interests, and mockingly be 
told that the gathered witness and spiritual product of the 
ages is a hoax, practised on all its saints, and connived at by 
the course of nature itself? Has the nature of things, or 
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the potent environment that has shaped man’s inner life, 
thus borne his hope up to sublime heights, to dash it down 
again to mangled ruin, as the sea eagle bears aloft its prey? 

Man’s instinctive faith in immortality is either a constitu- 
ent part of his nature, or it is acquired. If the first, it is 
justified by the producing cause of the mind itself; if the 
last, by the good faith the shaping universe keeps with man. 
Let it be, even, that another life was first suggested by the 
mistakes of primeval man as to the meaning of his dreams: 
it must still be explained why these mistakes, and not others 
since corrected, persisted, and became organic. It can only 
be because the soul was formed to spring into faith through 
such suggestions, or that man’s training through circum- 
stance — for I must not here say Providence —has confirmed 
him in it. 

I am told that the instinct of immortality is discredited 
by its origin in dreams, or its origin in the mistaken con- 
viction and the fabricated resurrection of Jesus. I do not 
hold in so slight regard either the human faith or the Chris- 
tian tradition. But even in such case, I should say that 
the strength and verity of the intuition, instinct, convic- 
tion, would be strongly evidenced by the very slightness of 
the historical occasion of its springing. When the soul is 
waiting for the orbing of some new truth germane to its 
unfolding thought, the fall of an apple may be the sufficient 
outward condition of its emergence. 

By all the aspirations, moral affections, prophetic longings 
of our highest nature, by the incompleteness that demands 
a larger theatre for its adequate unfolding, by the faith He 
has caused to grow in human hearts, not to disappoint and 
mock them, God's goodness is pledged and plighted to man’s 
immortality. The only refuge from this conviction is 
atheism. 

But I have not, to-day, asked you to found faith in immor- 
tality on the existence of God. I believe it can stand with 
that existence on the integrity of the universe, and the im- 
press of its laws upon the soul of man. The cruder the 
beginnings of that faith, the more majestic is the testimony 
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of the human soul to its own potency, and its necessity to 
accept and shape the crass materials furnished it into con- 
victions for trust to rest in, ideals for life to work toward, 
and aspirations for hope to climb by. The unfolding soul 
in man has been the nursery and robing-room of this faith. 
Or if faith is the product of circumstances, equally so is art, 
science, civilization, the whole life of man; and all equally 
legitimate and veritable. If the “environment” is its crea- 
tor, it must be judged to have proceeded in good faith. The 
man who believes in the omnipotence of circumstances is 
the last man who can logically assail it, for the God he pro- 
fesses to believe in has created the faith he would deny. 
Perhaps an illustration will make this clearer. Take the 
history of music. Remember its far-away origin, its growth 
and universal acceptance, the variety of its barbaric forms, 
the invention of instruments to interpret it, the record of 
its delightful offices, its magic power through all lands and 
times, the discovery of its strictly mathematical relations 
and scientific laws. If anything may be affirmed to have 
sprung from rude beginnings, certainly that may be said of 
music. Probably as many people are deficient, too, in the 
musical as in the religious sense. Yet nobody doubts that 
there is such a thing as music, or questions its value, because 
of its rude beginnings, its dreadful Chinese and Indian 
forms, or its frequent deficient sense and execrable per- 
formance among ourselves. It, if anything, was surely 
suggested and taught to man by circumstances,— the tinkle 
of the brook, the sighing of the breezes, the sounds of liv- 
ing creatures. These sounds grew into the mind of man 
and found or organized there the love of melody, the sense 
of harmony, and touched all the clay of his plastic life with 
the vibrating breath of song. So it was that the perpetual 
speech of day unto day found or made an ear capable to 
appreciate at length the Masters’ mightiest strains,— nay, 
beat the music out through slow generations that should 
make the conception and creative genius of music within 
the Master’s soul. It was the perpetual pressure of this 
tuneful universe upon the ear and mind of man, the influ- 
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ence of the musical environment, acting on the soul in 
which the potency of music also dwelt, that has made pos- 
sible the sublime creations of Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
and the delighted senses that hang upon their strains. And 
if anybody, destitute, by some misfortune in his make-up, 
of all appreciative sense of the concord of sweet sounds, 
should be disposed to insist that their grand conceptions are 
but the result of external forces, an accident of man’s 
surroundings, and so unworthy the attention of a rational 
being; if he were to instance the fearful squallings of 
Chinese bands, the doleful strains of the bagpipe, or the 
everlasting drumming of tormented pianos, as evidence 
that music is all a delusion and passing fashion ; or if he 
were to go back to Jubal’s shell and the tom-toms of savage 
delight, and urge that, since all music began in these, and that 
these were but catches and invitations from natural sounds 
of earth and air and living creatures, therefore music is 
no proper human art, fit for man’s solace and high enjoy- 
ment,—he would make few converts, and only be laughed at 
for his pains. He would be told that music must be judged 
from what it is now, and at its best, and that not the defi- 
cient but the appreciative ear is to judge of its value and 
delight. He might be told, further, that, if earth and water 
and all living things had been working through ages in the 
plastic and progressive mind of man to bring forth, degree 
after degree and harmony after harmony, this great concep- 
tion and embodied delight, all the more must it be supposed 
that music is the fit and determinate product of the ages, a 
royal gift of the universe to man, its noblest and last born 
child; a legitimate and purposed end of the power and’ 
spirit that has wrought to this end through all. Music is 
justified, not disproved, by its progression and various 
unfolding from humble beginnings. 

Is not that true also of religion, and the faith in immor- 
tality? So far as it comes out from the soul, it is the legit- 
imate product of human thought, affection, and desire in 
their normal, often their noblest exercise. So far as it is 
the product of circumstances suggested by man’s condition 
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and surroundings, the universe must be conceived to have 
acted in good faith; and the religious convictions of man 
stand justified with music, art, science, his whole unfolding 
thought and life. 

A step further it is possible to go. Suppose the sceptic 
concerning the reality of music to be yet unconvinced by all 
the testimony and all the ridicule of those who love and 
appreciate song. It would be perfectly easy still, if he 
could count, to take him ‘into the relations of numbers, and 
show him that music is not only a delightful art, but that 
it has its foundation in the eternal relations of numbers ; 
and, if he were teachable, it would be possible to show 
him the mathematical laws in accordance with which it is 
written and produced, and to make him enjoy in a mathe- 
matical way, and even to produce, the harmonies which his 
ear could not catch or comprehend. So has the tuneful 
universe wrought out, and the music-loving soul in prime- 
val man struggled toward, the results which the fixed and 
eternal order of mathematical relations have held for his 
after discovery. The soul within, the speaking world 
without, prophesied and preluded the everlasting laws of 
harmony. 

And, with hardly a change of phrase, we can affirm the 
same of this spiritual faith. The sceptic who sneers at 
it because of its humble beginnings, its suggestions from 
earthly things, and childish fears and fancies, may still doubt 
and question, although assured that this is in like manner 
and degree the course of all human attainment, knowledge, 
conviction. But we may securely point him to the fact, that 
what has thus been taught and gained is in accord with the 
fundamental laws of life; the harmonies not of numbers, 
but of conduct, experience, character, hope. The highest 
way of faith is the highway of thought, duty, destiny; the 
music of life’s upward march to heavenly good. 

I know it is objected that such illustrations, if allowed, 
would prove too much; that religious illusions are con- 
stantly passing out of human thought, like the passing of 
the theory which made the earth the centre of the universe. 
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So it is said that a spiritual Copernicism is remanding our 
little lives to their true insignificance in this earthly span 
of threescore years and ten. The universe in its larger 
unfolding is now reversing the lessons of its past, and cor- 
recting the illusions it has fostered. 

It may be. But why of the supreme vision of immor- 
tality alone is the witness of the ages impeached, and the 
lessons of the world’s instruction to her noblest child 
vacated of significance and verity? Why only of the relig- 
ious product of man’s contact with the instructive universe 
is the substance judged insecure and vanishing? Does the 
spiritual aspiration that sweeps the shores of an immortal 
land mark the bighest wave of a now turning tide, which 
henceforth retreats toward the limited bounds of our 
momentary earthly life? It may be; but, if so, we must 
predict its retreat much further still, till faith not only, 
but soul and sense also depart. Then, it may be that the 
eye, losing the fine perception of form and the vivid delight 
of color, shall dim and flatten back to a bare perception of 
shapeless shadows, among which our lives shall grope with 
ever-failing reminiscence of the illumined days of the race’s 
illusion of vision. It may be that the ear, dulled to the 
pleasant sounds of nature, the voices of affection and the 
varied harmonies of song, shall lose all distinction between 
these and the harsh discords that make the horrors of sav- 
age music, or gradually be wholly stopped to every voice 
whereby the world pours tribute to the soul through the 
beautiful gates of sound. It may be that the hand shall lose 
its shaping skill, the cunning intellect its faculty and keen- 
ness, the will its enterprise and resolution, the imagination 
its fire and bodying spirit of enchantment, the conscience 
forget its law and the vindicating majesty of right ; and man 
creep back through degraded forms of ape and worm to the 
lifeless dust whence the mounting orders of life first took 
their rise. Why not all this, if the shadows be indeed turn- 
ing backward to vacate the hours fullest of heavenly trust 
and immortal hope for man? Why not all this to antedate 
the eternal silence of the burnt-out universe, which alone 
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materialism can see at the end of the life and order it so 
belittles and blots in reckoning them to be the sum of all 
things ? 

And, if this shall be so, it may also be that the conviction 
of immortality shall pass away, that aspiration may lose its 
sweep through eternity, and incompleteness forget its long- 
ing for perfection, and love no further hope nor yearn to 
clasp its parted treasures, and fulfil its partial service and 
its broken communion. 

But, in that case, human nature will be no longer human, 
but, driven back by the faithless universe, recede from all 
its highest attainments and possessions towards the then 
happier brutes. It may be; but, before we accept that as 
the order of God, or of things that have lied to us in the 
name of God, we must also accept the absolute delusive- 
ness, not of conscience and reason alone, but of all the seem- 
ing appearances that have tricked us into faith, and hold that 


“ The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble.” 


But no. The universe is no such bubble blown from the 
lips of chance, to burst into shapeless wreck at its fairest and 
grandest unfolding, and scatter to nothingness the attain- 
ment of the ages, and all the infinite promise that attain- 
ment pledges to the soul. All the economies of nature, the 
persistence of force, the lessons of law, the result of nat- 
ure’s impress upon the soul, the sense of being itself, the 
inability of personality to transfer itself or pass into anything 
else, the refusal of the moral nature within us to accept so 
base a consummation,— all bear witness against so complete 
an abandonment of the crowning achievement of our nature 
in its highest range, and its noblest illustrations in purest 
and loveliest lives,—lives that grow purer and lovelier in 
this cherished faith of immortality, and in their growth hold 
it in clearer vision and dearer estimation. 

We who believe in God may be doubly sure, since the in- 
tegrity of the universe is but the fulfilment of the promise 


of its Creator and ours. “Because I live, ye shall live 
9 
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also,” is his promise in our nature, vocal in the word of his 
holiest Son: and to be fulfilled, as he is our Father,— nay, as 
he is faithful and just to keep the pledges through which 
our life has been lifted to its sublimest heights, and sent far 
outsweeping to its fairest and most generous compass. 
“There is nothing,” says Stopford Brooke, “between athe- 
ism and immortality.” 

And, still further, we who have been reared in the fellow- 
ship of that new conviction which went forth from the soul 
of Jesus, and made his life so morally one with the life of 
the Divine Invisible that the world for eighteen hundred 
years has joined them in its thought and homage; we to 
whom has come the heritage of that gladness in the ever- 
living Christ, which made a new bond among men, and kin- 
dled a new order of loyalty in its witness and the service it 
imposed ; we who have seen the advance of immortal faith 
and hope and love, synchronous and coterminous with the 
advance of civilization, the purifying of society, the dignity, 
sweetness, and comfort under trial of human life,— have 
least of all a call, have indeed no right to be willing, to see 
this line of light for humanity fade and disappear in the 
perceived absence of satisfying witness to the senses, which 
never was the basis of the universal conviction, or the Chris- 
tian conviction, of immortality. It was not that Jesus rose 
again, but that Jesus rose again,— that such a life as his for- 
ever lives and leads,—that brought the resurrection glow 
and glory to the disciples. I do not ask you now to rest in 
events, however sublime; but I summon you to heed the 
witness of eighteen hundred years of the rising life of man 
under this Christian conviction of the more abundant life 
in God, as more convincing than any rising from the dead, 
however marvellous,—a brightening line of witness, in 
which any fading testimony of the senses is swallowed up 
by reason of the glory that excelleth. 

I believe, then, that, as the outcome of human nature, and 
its crowning vision and only possibility of rising to full 
scope and stature, the faith in immortality will endure. 
Myopic sceptics will still stumble over the inadequate evi- 
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dence,— always to be inadequate, perhaps, to the mere log- 
ical understanding; the careless speculator in sacred things 
— jocosely enterprising to make a corner in the spiritual 
harvests that furnish the bread of life for man — will 
sneer at the realities of faith, affection, and aspiration, 
and call a retreat into the empty lands of nihilism, or the 
dimness of primeval dreams and sorceries; and we our- 
selves,—and this most important of all,—as we live too 
much for the things of to-day, for the outward shows of 
life, and not deeply for the highest pxinciples of right and 
the most loyal service of duty,—we shall fall back into 
questioning of the soul’s verity and the hope of the life 
hereafter, which the quality of our life here will then so 
poorly justify. We live for the passing pageant of to-day, 
and then-complain that the neglected vision of immortality 
grows dim. 

But the pure in heart will still see God; and, living in 
him, live undisturbed and serene, even if sometimes shad- 
owed by this “modern spirit” of which we hear so much; 
and which is, after all, but the perennial distrust of spirit 
which all ages have known. Yes; and the insight of faith 
will still affirm what the early Church saw clearly in its 
open vision of the ascended Christ. “ For we know that, if 
our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have 
a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” However in our lower moods we doubt and 
question, the conviction shall not fail. In the sense of 
life this universe of God has gendered in us, with its eter- 
nal relations and clasping hold on the invisible; in the 
sunny atmosphere of the soul’s purest and sanest hours, 
luminous with the faith and vision of holy souls, and doubly 
radiant in the light of their sacrificial love and their high 
communion with the Eternal,— we, too, shall be assured, 
beyond the confirming or the confounding of scientific wit- 
ness, that a diviner life awaits us, and that a more secure 
dwelling is prepared for us when this earthly tent is folded 
for departure. 

Not certain of immortality, as of something I have seen 
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or have proved by exact demonstration, I still am sure of it 
as of God's righteousness and virtue’s sanctity. I am confi- 
dent and assured, as of the promise of One whose love is 
without flaw, and in whose wisdom I have trusted, and 
never found to vary, or turn with changeful shadow. 


“ The ship may sink, 
And I may drink 
A hasty death in the bitter sea; 
But all that I leave 
In the ocean grave 
Can be slipped and spared, and no loss to me. 


“ What care I, 
Though falls the sky, 
And the shrivelling earth to a cinder turn? 
No fires of doom 
Can ever consume 
What never was made nor meant to burn. 


“Let go the breath ! 
There is no death 
To the living soul, nor loss nor harm. 
Not of the clod 
Is the life of God: 
Let it mount as it will from form to form.” 


Henry H. BARBER. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


CHURCH GROWTH AND LIFE. 


It is astonishing how slowly the Liberal Churches learn the 
universal law of life,— that we gain it, only as we are interested 
to spread it. We are bound by. the great law of. accumulation, of 
love. “Ceasing to give, we cease to have.” If a church is not 
earnest enough in support of the views it professes to make 
every effort to have them more widely known and adopted by 
hearty co-operation, by generous giving, its own life must wane 
and go out, and ought to. Persons say, Think for yourself, cher- 
ish your own opinions, but why try to lead others to accept them? 
Simply, because a man who really believes anything, thinks it a 
higher truth for himself, must try to spread it. Respect for one’s 
self, interest in humanity, faith in God, all plead with a man to 
influence others to accept what he is convinced is a more helpful 
view. The very fact of an earnest conviction sets on foot some 
effort to win others to it. Are we afraid to press our views on 
finance or suffrage or temperance? It cannot be otherwise with 
any religion which has any life in it. We want first personal 
conviction, and then personal enthusiasm; and, if we cannot 
make our views more helpful to human life, in its needs, temp- 
tations, deep questionings, let us frankly confess our failures, and 
cast our lot in with others. We have far more respect for per- 
sons who sincerely and zealously hold views we cannot agree 
with than for persons who have no views or who regard all as 
equally true and equally helpful. The men of positive convic- 
tions grounded upon faithful inquiry are generally men of a 
wider hospitality toward other persons and other views than 
those who are indifferent. One is quite ready to pardon the 
attachment to his own sect of the Scotch Presbyterian, who, 
straying into a Methodist conference, when asked to offer prayer, 
said : “We thank thee, O Lord, for John Wesley; but we thank 
thee far more for John Knox. We thank thee for the seventy-six 
Methodist churches here represented, but we thank thee far more 
that there are ninety-one Presbyterian churches in the same area. 
We thank thee for the ninety-seven Methodist brethren here 
assembled ; but we thank thee still more for the one hundred and 
nine ministers of the Scotch Presbyterian conference who soon 
shall gather here to preach the faith once delivered to the saints.” 
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We are constantly reading of the opening services with great 
pomp and ritualism of Roman Catholic churches. We know how 
much there is in the worship of Romanism which seems utterly 
formal and ritualistic,— the maximum of show and the minimum 
of spirituality. We think of the Inquisition and of Jesuitism, of 
the corrupt life of monasteries and convents, of St. Bartholomew, 
and Galileo, and Savonarola, and the Waldenses, 


“ The slaughtered saints whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold.” 


Here is a Church whose whole record 1s one of desolating 
every land in which it has been supreme,— kept it in ignorance, 
poverty, sensuality, and crime, dwarfed and wasted its spiritual 
life; and yet, in our land, with every article of its faith and 
every testimony of its history opposed to a democracy, to the 
ideas of education, government, society, religion upon which our 
national life is based, and by the triumph of which alone it can 
stand,— here in our land, with the same unchanged spirit, it 
builds its vast cathedrals and gathers its great congregations. 
Of course, this could not be, unless it had still a mission to fulfil, 
unless it still ministered to a great need in our communities. 
There are some lessons for us to learn from that Church. 

A gentleman went South, leaving behind a motherless family, 
and there married again a Catholic, who, dying a few years after, 
left a little boy to be brought up in the Catholic faith. He was 
sent to his Northern home. The day he arrived, a priest called 
at the home to say that he had heard from the priest in the South 
that there was a little boy there who belonged to their fold, and, 
knowing their Unitarian sympathies, he would see that some one 
came every Sunday to take him to the cathedral. You say, How 
bigoted! how sectarian! Well, it is for God to judge motives; 
but we say, We admire a church which has interest enough in 
its faith to lay its finger upon every child born into its fold,— 
from Maine to Texas or from Italy to Alaska. The church that 
will do that deserves to flourish; and, until our Liberal and Prot- 
estant churches can feel a like interest in their faith, they can 
have but a languishing life. If for the truths we cherish we are 
not willing to do as much, we need not expect them to be the 
support and comfort of other lives. 

No matter how grand or costly a Catholic cathedral, the poor- 
est outcast in all Christendom, if he has been born in that faith, 
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knows he has as much right and welcome to the ministrations of 
its golden altar as if he built and owned it all. 

How are these grand churches built and supported but by a 
constant, generous giving by those who believe their faith is 
worth a large proportion of their means? It follows as the night 
the day. If we have struggled up to any nobler truth, if we 
really hold it with any conviction, we shall try to lead others to 
embrace it, we shall keep our hold upon all who are born into it, 
we shall feel that it is worth giving to. We do not want our 
truth as a treasure discreetly folded in a napkin, but as a per- 
petual war-cry of the Lord, never out of the field and warfare of 
life, until that truth —for us, the higher and the eternal — be- 
comes victorious. 

The life of a parish depends upon cultivation of and minister- 
ing to the spirit of worship, upon finding some ever higher and 
better expression of religious truths, upon activity and generosity 
in carrying these to others. And it is not enough to indulge our 
sentiment of worship; it is not enough to satisfy our intellectual 
conceptions of sacred things; it is not enough to be busy in evan- 
gelizing the world: but, after all, the proof of a living Church, 
the secret of all devotion, the most powerful argument for every 
doctrine, the only reasonable plea for establishing new parishes, 
is this,— What has religion done, what is it doing for us in our 
daily life? “The Lord’s kingdom,” says Swedenborg, “is a 
kingdom of uses.” And the great question about all religion, 
deeper than its ceremonies and doctrines, and the question which 
is being asked to-day as never before is, What use are you mak- 
ing of your church life in your daily life? How much does it 
count with you upon change? How much does it help us before 
the pressing temptations of life? Of what avail is it in the 
adversities, sorrows, and burdens which come to every soul? If 
our worship flows through these in one unceasing, refreshing 
stream, then is it a church of life: if not, all its show of devo- 
tion, its intellectual acuteness, its ostentatious generosity, is 
but a cover to its spiritual death. 

We feel, and we have reason to feel, that our Liberal Churches 
not only hold the religious truth to which the best thought of the 
age tends, but that they nourish and develop the noblest relig- 
ious life. Let us be diligent and generous in our efforts to estab- 
lish them throughout our land; and if we are we shall find that 
a hundred thousand dollars each year would be easily contrib- 
uted to our denominational work. 
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THE ELECTION SERMON. 


The recent action of the Massachusetts Legislature in abolish- 
ing the annual sermon, preached at the opening of its sessions 
from the days of its first Governor, is perhaps a natural result of 
the fulsome laudation of the last Governor on the late recurrence 
of this historic occasion, and an emphatic declaration that the 
legislators repudiate the worshipful sentiments of that function- 
ary’s appointee. But the stately old custom had already passed 
out of the honorable regard of the unreverent and self-adequate 
legislator of to-day, and its superfluous veteranship found no 
champion to stay its ignominious passage from the stage of cur- 
rent statesmanship. Modern politicians have no time or taste 
for the initial worship and instruction, which had become to 
many but a careless pinch of frankincense, so to speak, on the 
altar of devout and patriotic association; and even the unques- 
tioned churchmanship of the present chief magistrate did not 
suggest the doubtful potency of a veto. The custom passes 
away without the dignity of dirge or spoken lamentation; and 
the secularists, even, find it difficult to muster the suitable enthu- 
siasm in scoring such an easy victory over one of the last perilous 
scraps of union between Church and State. 

We do not think that the custom had vital interest enough to 
make its defence a matter of strenuous effort, or to cause its 
disappearance to be seriously missed. It had been in many 
instances of late so belittled in appointment and in performance, 
so perverted to advertise a needy claimant or to compliment an 
obscure favorite of some managing politician, that its function 
had dwindled to small honor and doubtful use. Besides, the 
practice of granting public hearings on important topics of moral 
and social interest on which legislation is under discussion affords 
all public teachers who have anything important to say ample 
opportunity to bring their suggestions and appeals to the ear of 
the Legislature,— an opportunity which should be largely availed 
of for the overthrow of venal and professional lobbying, and the 
furtherance of just and wisely progressive legislation. A large 
proportion of every legislative body must be glad of every real 
contribution to the complete understanding of debated meas- 
ures, and the well-furnished minister will find his stand-point 
aud motive to command respect for every such contribution he 
is able to bring. More and more, it will come to be understood 
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that the social and political interests of society are funda- 
mentally connected with its moral and spiritual interests; and 
that the severance of its religious from its governmental mechan- 
ism is the inevitable but temporary result of mistaken and per- 
verted ideals in both, preventing that essential service of human 
life in its largest. and noblest unfolding which is the common end 
of both; and that all public institutions will harmonize and 
interact at length, in the larger comprehension of this common 
end, and a common spirit pervade, and perhaps a combined 
organism order them all, in the consenting union of the econo- 
mies and purposes of all. 

However far away or visionary this prospect may be judged, 
it is certain that the religion that is to prevail more and more, 
in its larger emphasis upon life and the conditions of its right 
unfolding and exercise, will not lose interest in the social and 
moral questions that are involved in legislation and government; 
nor suffer the decay of official recognition to keep it from active 
concern and positive influence to the full measure of its real life, 
for the right shaping of law to restrain injustice and crime, and 
to protect, conserve, and stimulate the nobler and more ideal 
interests of society. In the growing sense that religion is the 
spirit and order of all true life, and supremely concerned to 
interpret and serve the life of humanity, it will be more and 
more made clear that there can be no separation that is more 
than formal and functional between Church and State. 

But we wish that our legislators, before hastening to obliterate 
a venerable historic usage, had thought it worth while to rescue 
it from the slight regard into which it had been suffered to fall, 
by developing its possibilities. There are questions of grave 
moment always, connected with the legislation that is proposed 
or that is desirable, which the great body of those to whom its 
decision is committed cannot in the nature of things have thor- 
oughly examined, and concerning which they must be desirous, 
one would say, to hear the discussion and judgment of an expert. 
If no clergyman could be found whose word would command 
respect, certainly there are judges, educators, economists, stu- 
dents of social science and public health, masters in the admin- 
istration of charity, and captains of industry, whose luminous 
statement and appeal in their several departments would help to 
clear away the fog from some impending measure for the aver- 


age legislator; and one of the dreary days of waiting at th 
10 
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opening of each session might profitably be dedicated to such 
initiatory studies, if the need of any more distinctly religious 
instruction and consecration be considered outgrown. 


HUNGARIAN UNITARIAN HYMNS. 
(300 Years Old.) 


VERSIFIED FROM THE LITERAL TRANSLATION OF PROF. JOHN KOVACS 
BY C. T. BROOKS. 


The late visit of Prof. Kovacs to this country, and the accounts 
given within the last few years by several of our own ministers 
of their experiences among the Unitarian churches and people of 
Hungary, the delightful hospitality they enjoyed, and the inter- 
esting and impressive religious occasions they were privileged to 
attend, have greatly extended and deepened the sense of fellow- 
ship with these oldest confessors of our ecclesiastical name, and 
quickened our interest in their religious history and methods. 
They represent the only population, except that of Eastern 
Massachusetts, among whom the Unitarian name was ever a 
generally honored and prevailing name, and the only one where 
Unitarianism was ever any thing like a State Church. The 
short period of its ascendency in Transylvania in the last half of 
the sixteenth century is marked by the conjunction of eminent 
names; Faustus Socinus, the Unitarian propagandist and apos- 
tle; Blandrata, the eminent physician and agitator, who later 
returned to the Catholic Church; and Francis David, the first 
Unitarian bishop, who died in prison for his boldness in defend- 
ing humanitarian opinions. Several of the Transylvanian princes 
were also Unitarians; and the Protestantism of that country 
was mainly of the Unitarian type, till both were subjected to 
persecution and interdict by the succeeding house of Hapsburg. 

The hymns of that first Unitarian age in Hungary have a sim- 
plicity and reality of piety that may be deemed characteristic 
of the rational and practical faith which produced them, and, 
while lacking the intensity, grandeur, and martial ring of the 
best of Luther’s hymns, are disfigured by- little of the baldness 
and savage harshness of conception which belong to the lyrical 
compositions of the great reformer and his followers. Prof. 
Kovacs translated literally several of these hymns; and it was 
among the last literary tasks of the lamented Unitarian scholar 
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and poet, Rev. Charles T. Brooks, at the request of Mr. Kovacs, 
to put these translations into English verse. The faithfulness 
with which Mr. Brooks has rendered the thoughts and even the 
figures and turns of expression in the originals, the transparency 
of his style and easy mastery of the peculiar difficulties of his 
task, help us at once to see the characteristic qualities of the 
Magyar hymns, and show the simple and felicitous diction which 
mirror the sincere and beautiful spirit underlying all the transla- 
tor’s literary work. We have thought these hymns worth pre- 
serving on his account, as well as for their historic and denomina- 
tional associations; and, while there are passages that the trans- 
lator has not attempted to redeem from commonplace homeliness, 
there are many others that have a quiet strength and beauty 
which should cause them to be selected for future volumes of 
devotional poetry, and perhaps for enriching the songs of the 
sanctuary. 


E 
Tut Power or Gon’s Hoty Worp. 
(The Hymn of King John IL., the first Unitarian prince of Transylvania.] 


O good Lord God, look down in love, 
Behold us from the heavens above; 
With pity view thy people’s case, 
Though most unworthy of thy grace! 
For few and feeble are thy saints, 
And love grows cold, devotion faints. 
And where shall faith be found again 
Among the grovelling sons of men ? 


Therefore, Lord God, thus speakest thou: 
I must arise, and hasten now 

To overthrow their evil scheme, 

That I my people may redeem; 

For I have heard their wail of woe, 
Their toil and trouble well I know; 
Their deep desire I will fulfil 

And turn aside the threatened ill. 


My holy name and word will I 
Not suffer on the earth to die; 
But in my holy house I will — 
My chosen temple — keep it still, 
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That to my saints it may impart 
The grace that sanctifies the heart, 
May free their souls from every fear, 
And fill them with a holy cheer. 


God’s word is holy, precious, pure ; 

His sacred truth shall aye endure ; 

Like the tried silver, seven times tried, 
Affliction’s fire it shall abide; 

Strong in the might of God’s own power, 
Tis with us in temptation’s hour, 
Sustains our souls in grief and loss, 

And bears them up beneath the cross. 


Thou art, Lord God, the confidence, 
The strong and powerful defence 

Of thy good teachers,— them who walk 
In faithfulness before thy flock; 

Who in thy vineyard sow good seed, 
Thy people’s guard in every need, 
Their champion in the trial field, 

And of thy truth the mighty shield. 


O gracious God, confound our foes, 
And bring to naught the craft of those 
Who taunt and mock us day by day, 
And with presumptuous boldness say : 
“ You have no God, no helper, none 

To plead your cause. You are undone. 
Your case is hopeless: none is near 

To see your need, your prayer to hear.” 


Now, therefore, we desire to pay 

Our heartfelt thanks, and grateful say : 
“To God, our Father, praise be given, 

Through thy dear, holy Son in heaven ! 
And may thy Holy Spirit be 

Our hope and stay eternally!” 
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IL. 
Hope 1 Gop. 


Eternal God, in thee alone 
Our chiefest hope we see ; 

For other Helper have we none 
In heaven or earth but thee. 

Oh, hear our prayer! To thee alone 
Adoring vows we pay; 

Look down upon us from thy throne, 
O Thou, our hope and stay! 


Most gracious God, be thou our guide, 
Our watchful shepherd still ; . 

Our rock, our shield when woes betide, 
A guard from every ill. 

In days of joy and happiness 
Keep us in wisdom’s way, 

And in the hour of our distress 


Be patient hope our stay! 


Here in our precious Fatherland 
Us from our foes defend! 

As thou hast promised, by us stand 
And guard us to the end! 

Save us in trouble and distress 
From doubting thy kind care ; 

In famine and in nakedness 
From darkness of despair! 


O blessed God, fulfil thy word, 
And let thy will be done, 

Through Christ, our leader and our Lord, 
Thy well-beloved Son, 

Who for our sake death’s anguish bore, 
Sent down from Heaven above, 

And blesseth us forevermore 
Through his fraternal love! 
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III. 
Hymn ror Wuairt-Sunpay. 


God’s Holy Spirit gave the apostles power ; 

And now once more this Pentecostal hour 

Through faith and memory wakes the pious thought 
Of what for us our blessed Maker wrought, 

When on this day his power and grace divine 

Gave to the faithful band that glorious sign,— 

An ensign still to lead his army forth, 

Till his blest gospel shall subdue the earth. 


To the Eternal One, the Immortal, now 

In worship and in praise we lowly bow, 

By whom this day in fire and wind from heaven 
The consecrating sign and seal was given 

To strengthen the apostles waiting there 

For help divine, in patience and in prayer,— 
The Comforter who still in every age 

Is with us in our earthly pilgrimage. 


This day from heaven the Holy Spirit came, 

And rested on their heads in tongues of flame; 

It filled their souls with light the truth to teach, 
And touched their lips with fire the word to preach ; 
The Lord made bare his arm, and by his power 
They, out of weakness, were made strong that hour 
To wield the Spirit’s sword and put to flight 

The alien armies in the holy fight. 

So to his feeble ones God giveth strength, 

Who in his might shall win the crown at length. 


Thus is the sacred truth, by heavenly power, 
Kept safe from harm in every dangerous hour ; 
Safe in the secret place of the Most High, 
Forever guarded by his watchful eye. 

Malice and sin and every evil thought 

Perish before his glance and come to naught ; 
And, like the vapor, though they stand on high, 
They vanish when a sun-glance sweeps the sky. 
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From this example, mortals, wisdom learn ; 

And when to you come also in your turn 

Trial and trouble, and fierce foes surround, 

Even unto death still firmly stand your ground. 
For faith and truth stand fast unto the end, 

For God’s right hand will faithful souls defend; 
Through earthly snares, he will protect thy ways, 
And thon shalt win in heaven eternal praise. 


IV. 
For THE CoMMUNION. 


To Thee, all-wise and good, 
Most holy God, our King, 
With living faith and gratitude, 
Mind, heart, and soul we bring. 
Within us or abroad, 
No thought below, above, 
Transcends this thought, “ With us is God, 
Our God; and God is love.” 


In earth, in heaven above, 
No higher praise can be 
Than when a pure and perfect love 
We consecrate to thee. 
The homage of creation 
Falls short of human praise,— 
The heartfelt adoration 
Thy thoughtful children raise. 


Thy mighty word outgoing 
Gave the vast world its form, 
A fitting sphere bestowing 
On angel and on worm. 
In all below and all above, 
Thy power and wisdom shine ; 
And all thy creatures share thy love, 
And bathe in light divine. 
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Thou lovedst us, O God of grace, 
Ere yet we had our birth; 

A crown thou gav’st us and a place 
Above all tribes of earth. 

Whiles yet we had no feeling, thou 
Didst feel for us instead ; 

And o’er our infant minds as now 
Thy watchful care was spread. 


But who, O thou All-gracious One, 
Can speak the boundless love 
Which Jesus, thy beloved Son, 
Hath shown us from above,— 
The love by which we are allied 
To the immortal ones, 
And to thy service sanctified, 
Thy people and thy sons ? 


Sent by the Father from above, 
Christ came the lost to save; 

A sacrifice of generous love, 
His soul to death he gave. 

His heart a sacred purpose fired, 
To conquer death and sin; 

He from the cross to heaven aspired, 
A glorious crown to win. 


And hark! a summons from on high : 
This sacred wine and bread 
Admonish us to live and die 
Like Christ, our risen Head. 
This bread his body signifies, 
Whose sufferings we partake ; 
This wine, the blood of sacrifice, 
Poured freely for our sake. 


How blessed is the privilege 
Deep gratitude to feel, 

And follow Christ till latest age, 
Inspired with holy zeal! 
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The boundless merey of our God 
We evermore will praise, 

And spread his glorious name abroad 
Through all our coming days. 


V. 
Gop tHE INFINITE CREATOR. 


Eternal glory is Thine own, 

O Lord, our God, and thine alone. 
From all this wondrous world abroad 
Ascends a hymn to thee, its God. 

In holy meditation now 

Before thy throne we humbly bow. 


Thy wisdom hath all things brought forth, 
Alike in heaven and on the earth; 

To every thing that feels and lives, 

Thy Spirit breath and being gives; 

The heavens and all the worlds we see 
And worlds unseen all live in thee. 


The worlds that crowd this mighty arch, 
The wondrous order of their march, 

The multitude of creatures,— all 
Brought into being at thy call,— 

Such majesty to comprehend 

Doth all our power of thought transcend. 


O God, in thinking on thy ways, 

Our minds are lost in wonder’s maze. 
In these low shades, our dazzled eyes 
Look upward to thy boundless skies. 
A fathomless and shoreless sea 

Is thy sublime Infinity. 


Down to the dust we therefore now, 
Thou Only One, our faces bow, 

Whose glories all our thought confound, 
Whose being hath no end nor bound. 

O God, our praise reject thou not, 

And let our frailties be forgot. 
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We learn from thy most holy word 
That thou our guardian art, O Lord; 
It fills our life with holy cheer, 

That none can harm us with thee near. 
Around us thy almighty arm 

Is stretched, to ward off every harm. 
O God, let now thy listening ear 

Our thankful heart-beats kindly hear! 
To thee let our pure thoughts arise, 
A holy, grateful sacrifice, 

Which, with thy whole creation, we 
Now offer ip with joy to thee! 


VI. 
THANKSGIVING AND PRAYER ON New YeEAr’s Day. 


Eternal God, whose being knows no bound, 

No years nor times that run their measured round, 
To whom the present, past, and future lie 
Blended in one in thy all-seeing eye,— 


Before thy changeless, all-embracing might 
Our mortal life is as a meteor’s flight. 

As soon as born, we have begun to die, 
And our last end is drawing swiftly nigh. 


Behold! since last we hailed a New Year’s birth, 
How many souls have vanished from the earth! 
While yet the year was in its youth, they, too, 
Rejoiced in hope their life-course to renew. 

And we are left, now that the year has gone, 

To see its ending and another’s dawn. 

And we are spared to hail with joy and praise 

A New Year leading in its train of days. 


O Father, in thy loving-kindness now 

Such favor to thy children vouchsafe thou 
That this New Year on earth may also be 

As thine especial gift, all spent for thee! 
Protect us, Father! What we want provide! 
Be thou our guardian, governor, and guide! 
And by thy help may our endeavors tend 

To thy sole glory as their aim and end. 
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Upon thy faithful Church, O God, renew 

Thy grace and blessing. With the freshening dew 
Of pious joy thy flock in mercy cheer, 

And in safe pastures lead them through the year ! 
Drive from our fatherland, O Lord, we pray, 

All error, sin, and evil far away ; 

O’er realm and rulers hold thy shield of power, 
And save us in misfortune’s threatening hour! 


O Lord, the needy with thy succor bless! 

Be thou a Father to the fatherless ; 

And let thy word sweet solace bring and cheer 
To those who, sorrowing, shed the bitter tear! 
Strengthen the souls of them who prostrate lie 
Upon the bed of pain and agony ; 

And hear the prayer of them who, sad and lone, 
Beneath the heavy load of trouble groan! 


VIL. 


Hymn ror tHe Last Day or toe YEAR. 


The years,— how fast they come, how fast they flee, 
And sink in Time’s unfathomable sea! 
The ceaseless waves of that mysterious deep 


O’er every trace of man’s existence sweep. 
The years, like billows of a solemn main, 
Roll on and on, and ne’er return again. 


O Lord, thou wast and art the Only One, 

And wilt forever be our God alone. 

Exempt from temporal change, with might sublime, 
Thou bringest forth out of the womb of Time 

The days and months and years. By faith, we view 
Thy Spirit on the earth make all things new. 


Behold, this night a year will have passed by! 

What hosts have gone! What hosts to death are nigh! 
Who of us finite creatures, Lord, can say 

How long is yet to be our earthly stay ? 
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The end and measure are with thee alone: 
To thee, thee only, is the future known. 
We know this only, with each closing year, 
The limit of our mortal days draws near. 


We render thanks that, while the year now gone, 
Checkered with joy and grief, its course rolled on, 
God has upheld by his almighty hand 

Our life, our Sovereign, and our Fatherland. 


Then happy he who spends life’s little day 

In tranquil usefulness,— in such a way 

That, when the closing hour of life draws near, 
He shall in peace the final summons hear, 
Calmly prepared to quit this house of clay 

For one in heaven that passeth not away. 


How many fellow-mortals, old and young, 

Have sunk into the dust from which they sprung! 

And thousands suffered sorrows worse than death! 
But, praised be God! we still have life and breath. 
And peace be with their dust whose cares are o’er, 
Whom storms of earthly trouble vex no more! 


Flee now, frail year, nor let thy closing sun 

Go down upon the wrath of any one; 

But with its evening light all discord cease, 

And earth be blessed with universal peace ; 
Rebellion bow to Law’s benignant might, 

And all things help the reign of Truth and Right. 


Thanksgiving to the eternal God, whose arm 
Through one more year has guarded us from harm! 
He who hath blessed us with his favor will 

While we are faithful grant his blessing still ; 
While years and centuries come and pass away, 
His loving-kindness will abide for aye. 

To all his creatures will his love extend 
Throughout all worlds and ages without end. 


Finis. 


Newport, R.I., Nov. 10, 1882. 
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ITALY. 


We have received a letter from our friend and co-worker, Prof. 
Bracciforti of Milan. He is full of his usual earnestness and 
spirit of consecration, but he is continually hampered in his de- 
sire to serve the cause of liberal Christianity, by a lack of money 
to carry out his enterprises." He sees openings all around for 
work, but has not the means to accomplish the work, which he 
might do through his own preaching and that of faithful assist- 
ants, if he saw his way clear to offer these liberal Italian men any 
remuneration. We quote from his letter: — 


The help I receive from my congregation, mostly made up of poor peo- 
ple who want much more help than they can afford to give, is the only 
way of meeting the necessary expenses for the rent of the room, door- 
keeper, lighting, warming, and the monthly salary of my colleague. 
Vicini has left me, as I was not able to remunerate him competeitly; 
and now I have another, an able and zealous man, but with a family 
enjoying very poor health, and consequently often preoccupied. 

Besides the church in Milan, we have a school in Loreto, frequented 
by a considerable number of poor children. Loreto is a small village, at 
about a mile’s distance from Milan. It seems that a religious movement 
is very likely to arise there, and spread into the neighboring country; but 
much depends on our pecuniary means. The priests forbid the parents 
to send their children; but, as yet, they have not been able to compass 
their ends. 

If we receive help from our English or American friends, I do not 
despair of seeing a liberal religious movement spread among the Italian 
peasantry, who are wonderfully intelligent, and are ready to claim the 
ancient rights of the people in the Catholic Church in the appointment 
of their pastors or ministers; and it is not impossible that in two years, 
when I am entitled to a small pension from government, the people of 
Loreto may choose myself for their pastor. The priests are alarmed, and 
this encourages me. 

If I had sufficient means at my disposal, I would try what can be done 
by opening schools in those parts of the Italian country where there are 
no communal or provincial or government schools, and preaching there 
our liberal Christianity to all such as are willing to hear, as we are now 
doing in Loreto. From such small beginnings, great issues would come, 
I am sure, with God’s blessing. But, as to outward forms of worship, 


liturgies, and so forth, I think they should be left to the decision of the 
veople. 
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I would not even oppose a fervent and tender sentiment for the mother 
of Jesus. As for myself, I told the people of Loreto that I should not 
object to devoutly reciting with them the “Ave Maria,” if they would 
only not be scandalized at my substituting Mother of Christ for Mother 
of God. 

I do not know whether this confession of mine will make me lose 
some of your Christian sympathy; but I must say what I do feel, and 
think most calculated to forward a truly liberal and catholic reformation 
in my country. 

What I have said about our needs is not begging money. I am too 
proud for that. It is an appeal to your consciences,— an appeal which I 
feel in duty bound to make before I may possibly be obliged to let the 
Unitarian work fall in Milan. 

With kindest regards and warmest thanks to such friends as have 
already so generously helped me in times past, I remain 


Truly yours, FERDINANDO BRACCIFORTI. 


What Prof. Bracciforti says about allowing the Italian people 
who crave reform in their church to retain their ancient ritual 
and usages is very significant. The Anglican Church has pre- 
served many of the picturesque and effective as well as emotional 
forms of the old Church; while in France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, ete., and this country, it would seem as if Protestantism had 
determined to make worship as cold, hard, and unlovely as _pos- 
sible. The thinking masses have become satisfied here with this 
kind of worship; but the feeling masses, that are constantly 
replenishing the world, cannot thrive under it. The Methodists 
understand this, with some of their rude populations. If they 
cannot have the spectacular, they will have the emotional,— the 
groanings, the sighings of the smitten heart, the hallelujah shouts 
and songs of the redeemed. What is their loud amen but a 
more boisterous way of saying what their mother English Church 
says every few moments, and learned from the old mother of all, 
the Romish Church,—a pious ejaculation, which certainly did no 
harm, and served at least to keep the people awake? Let a priest 
or minister come down into the congregation for a while, and he 
will soon see that we are all like grown-up children, who need 
change to keep our faculties alive. We have heard a clergy- 
man say he had tried once sitting in a pew, and that he could 
not “stand it a single Sunday. He wondered how congrega- 
tions could endure such long sermons and prayers. It was an 
imposition.” 
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We are especially struck with what Prof. Bracciforti says 
about the sentiment toward Mary, the mother of Jesus, the divin- 
est man that the world has produced. We once asked a Span- 
ish lady why the women all seemed to gather around the shrine 
of the Virgin in the cathedral of Seville rather than that of Jesus. 
She answered: “They are not worshipping her, but they love to 
see her with the child in her arms. It affects the mother’s heart.” 
There is no doubt that this tender sentiment for a pure ideal 
woman softened the ferociousness of the man nature in the medi- 
sval ages; and if Christians have any right, as we claim that we 
have, to invoke the blessed spirits of our loved and lost in our 
hours of need, we see no reason why the heart of the religious 
world should not sometimes have rested itself upon her gentle 
breast, even as it does now upon the beloved presence of her 
Son. Why the Protestant Church should have turned with such 
revulsion from this beautiful mother, the first one to look into the 
eyes of the divinest of God’s children, the last to stand by his 
cross, is inexplicable, except on the ground that an extreme of 
idolatry must always beget the image-breaker. 

We are very narrow in our creeds, if we attempt to put limits 
to the intercession of the saints. We are not at all obliged to 
assume their omnipresence. That is trespassing upon Deity. But 
they may be present with those who call for them in something 
the same way, though in less degree, as Jesus said he would be 
with his disciples. There is a divine and sweet influence from 
his nature which sheds itself abroad on the world, and whoever 
longs for it receives it. Thus, all great seers, like Plato, Sweden- 
borg, Channing, etc., may be still working a personal force, act- 
ing upon men. 

The Spiritualist would reply, “ You have conceded everything 
but the materialization, the actual form of the person from the 
spiritual world, multiplied to any extent.” Yes; and that, if we 
believed it, would take us down from our spiritual heights of joy 
into the mire of delusion and unrest. We cannot concede that. 
But let us hold fast to these spiritual presences, if we have 
learned of them late, perhaps only by the vanished ones who 
have gone from us and darkened our lives awhile to light them 
up again with a new faith. Let us cherish the memories of all 
great or beautiful teachers of the world, and train our children 
and our churches to a sweeter and more familiar aspiration to the 
unseen. 
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To return to our friend Prof. Bracciforti and his mission. 
We earnestly invite our friends who have any of this world’s 
goods to spare to consider this work in Milan and its neighbor- 
hood. The British and Foreign Unitarian Association is setting 
us a noble example in supporting Prof. Beisso at Rome through 
a course of lectures, which have already been commented upon 
in this Review. Prof. Bracciforti’s work may be a modest one: 
we may never see a lofty Unitarian church lift its spires to 
heaven; but we can see by his letters how every dollar given 
will help lead these robust and worthy Italian people nearer to 
religious truth and liberty. We shall be glad to receive at the 
American Unitarian Association Rooms any sums, however large 
or small, which any are willing to devote to this object. This 
request on our part is not new. We have received from gen- 
erous donors, now departed, many a kind offering in the past 
for this work; and friends still living have sent from time to 
time their gifts. Perhaps we have ourselves to blame for not 
asking more. Let not this good work languish! Let not this 
disinterested man who teaches languages all day in the University 
in Milan to maintain his family, and yet finds time to preach the 
gospel,—let not our friend find his hands empty of the means to 
hire his assistant laborer in this vineyard of the Master! 


INDIA. 


We have received a copy of the New Dispensation, the organ 
of Keshub Chunder Sen’s party in Calcutta,—a paper bordered 
with deep black, and mostly taken up with tributes to the de- 
ceased leader. We have here the description of the funeral pro- 
cession and the burning of the body. We do not recollect ever 
to have read any detailed account of such a ceremony, except in 
the case of the poet Shelley, when Byron and Hunt, by the soli- 
tudes of the Italian shore, put the torch to all that was mortal of 
the sweet singer, one moonlight night of old. This scene in 
India: could not equal that in pathos; but it strikes a chill into 
the imagination, which none of the eloquent apostles of crema- 
tion can mitigate. The body was carried on its “flowery bed- 
stead” from the sanctuary at the evening hour, and the mourners 
followed with dishevelled hair and shoes from off their feet. 
Great numbers swelled the ranks, and gazers from the house-tops 
took up the chorus of lamentation. Hindus, Europeans, and 
Mohammedans were there. They reached the burning pile. The 
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shades of night were gathering. The body of the dead lay beau- 
tiful in the dim twilight, shrouded in white and covered with 
flowers. The crowd pressed forward to see that “ineffable 
smile”; and, then, the devouring flame was allowed to take pos- 
session of the earthly form of the prophet, and all that was left 
of him was a little ashes, enclosed in an urn and sent to his 
friends. 

Our correspondent and missionary in India, Mr. Dall, has 
shown his usual emotional and intellectual activity through all 
these scenes, as evinced in articles of various kinds which he has 
written for the Calcutta press. Mr. Dall loved Keshub Chunder 
Sen. He was one of the few who saw him in his last hours. He 
feels his loss deeply, and gives expression to it in the Statesman, 
from which memorial we quote a little: — 


He is gone. Gone to God must now be the answer for all who ask to 
see Keshub Chunder Sen. Not a few visitors from distant lands have 
sought him out. Travellers in India have said, “We must know by 
actual vision this rare flower of the East: his presence will be a thing to 
be remembered.” Can it be that a handful of ashes is all that remains 
to us of that fine form, that almost typal grace and glory of Bengal? 
Only forty-five, and gone already! Justin the prime of manhood, and 
we are not again to hear that voice of music! It is hard to believe it. 
Months of severe suffering left no mark of age on that cheek or brow. 
His fine eye was turned from side to side, to the very last, on those that 
loved him, it seemed to them, long after the rigors of death had marbled 
those eloquent lips, and its chill had stiffened the hand that would have 
been raised in benediction. For months, physical suffering had lanced 
him with its keenest crystals; and it is a real consolation to know that 
he suffers no more. His last call in the sanctuary was that of a little 
child for its mother. None that heard it can forget his last prayer to 
Ma! ma!—the cry of profoundest bhakti and loving faith in the Only 
Helper. For weary, lingering hours, human love chanted at his pillow 
Keshub’s anthem, “ Victory to thy will, O loving God of Truth! Vic- 
tory to thee, our only joy, wisdom, righteousness!” This in the San- 
skrit reads, “Jai, jai! Sachchida-nunda Hari.” All other prayers at that 
crisis hour were poured out around him in sighs and tears and lamenta- 
tions. And friends were once and again withdrawn from the crowded 
chamber, when grief became irrepressible, lest it should reach the ear of 
the dying master, and disturb the evident victory of the spirit over the 
flesh. One, at least, who stood near, could not but realize the privilege 
granted above many in Eagland and America, who would have so gladly 
joined in the circle who there sought to lift up the sufferer to God, in the 
arms of their faith and love. 


12 
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Mr. Dall then goes on to speak of the future of India, and the 
continuation of the work of reform in religion: — 


Keshub’s church cannot but gain the sympathy of the Western world. 
Christians of the more liberal stamp will look to the followers of Keshub 
Chunder Sen for a real advance on Hinduism and its shut-eyed Nirvana. 
With Rammohun Roy, the great founder, they accept with loving humil- 
ity the teachings of Jesus as “the way to peace” with God. Will they 
go on to accept Jesus as the way to power with men, even as does the 
queen they honor, and who personally honored their ascended leader ? 
Baboo Protab Chunder Mozoomdar may succeed to the leadership of the 
“ New Dispensation.” Will he be firm and outspoken in his allegiance 
to the Oriental Christ, which he has just published in America? Will 
he be the “ Hindu Protestant” he there declared himself? Will he cease 
to confine his Karma as now to “all devout performances,” and broaden 
it to earning an honest livelihood, and to national salvation in finance, 
statesmanship, practical life? If not, the New Dispevsation will soon be 
old. It is not to be outgrown in one good thing,—its reverence for the 
Unseen. That is as old as Hinduism, or not much newer. If Brahmo- 
ism fail to grow, it will fail to meet the new demand here for business 
enterprise and the self-rule of an India, no longer under a vow of pov- 
erty, but of India rich in the science and use of her own resources. 


Mr. Dall sends us copies of a lecture on Immortality, which he 
read by request before one of the branches of the Brahmo Somaj. 
Thus, we see how these societies are ready to hear what our 
teacher and preacher has to say, and to hold out a cordial hand 
of fellowship to him. 

© GLEANINGS. : 


The plan started the past winter in London for placing mission 
halls all over the crowded districts of London seems to have 
met with good success. The workers appear to avoid as much as 
possible the look of churches, and for pews and pulpits have 
chairs and platforms. Mr. Morley, Member of Parliament and 
« Congregationalist, has prompted the London Union to this 
movement; and the buildings are called Morley Halls. A writer 
says: “There should be plenty of healthy Christian instruction 
in these halls without much preaching. To evoke even a thank- 
ful spirit in a sullen breast by the manifestation of. brotherly 
and sisterly sympathy will be to bring a soul one step nearer 
to Jesus.” The men and women gathered at the tea-table on a 
week-day did not present nearly so forlorn an appearance as was 
expected, and they joined in lively applause at the speech-mak- 
ing on various social occasions. 
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The Truth-Seeker gives us again some interesting extracts 
from Mr. 8. C. Hall’s Retrospect of a Long Life, concerning 
Spiritualism. Mr. Hall, we recollect, is the husband of the 
late Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, the well-known writer, and the friend of 
William and Mary Howitt, who were believers in Spiritualism. 
Mr. Hall says: — 


...In a word, I know that those who are called “the dead” do not 
die; that they are merely removed from the earth sphere into some 
other sphere,— to one of the “many mansions” of which our Lord em- 
phatically speaks,— the first, but not the only removal; and that, under 
certain conditions which, at present, we cannot comprehend, much less 
control, the soul that has left earth can, and does, communicate with the 
soul that remains on earth. 

It is a very long list 1 might print of persons, entitled to all trust, 
who believe, as I do, in the phenomena of Spiritualism. It has been 
well said by an eminent Roman’ Catholic divine, “It is quite impossible 
that about such facts such a cloud of witnesses should be all deceived” ; 
and by a Protestant clergyman of high rank, “Testimony has been so 
abundant and consentaneous that either the facts must be such as they 
are reported, or the possibility of certifying facts by human testimony 
must be given up.” 

It is not enough for me to say I have had palpable, convincing, con- 
clusive evidence that those we call the “ dead” are “ living,” and can and 
do communicate with us. I have had such evidence, not once, but many 
hundred times, in various places and countries, in the presence of per- 
sons who had never before met, and were unknown to each other, under 
circumstances that rendered collusion out of the question and fraud an 
impossibility,—such intercourse with spirits continuing to be repeated 
year after year, for more than thirty years. 


Prof. Carpenter’s article on “The Unitarians” in the Pall Mall 
Gazette seems to be much liked in an historic point of view, and 
is also admired for its earnest and sympathetic spirit. He is said 
to be an évolutionist, but not an atheistic one. He censures 
Haeckel and other naturalists for their crude theories and hypoth- 
eses in regard to natural selection. 

It is pleasant to find that when the bust of the late Mr. Spottis- 
woode, President of the Royal Society, was unveiled the past 
season, he, as a man of science, was declared “a true Christian. 
who carried his religion into his daily life” The bust was sub- 
scribed for by his working people. It is said that he was careful 
to have all his young employés receive a good education, liberal 
and religious. 

Marrua P. Lows. 
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Quotations in the New Testament. By Crawford Howell Toy, 
Professor in Harvard University. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1884. pp. xliv, 321. $3.50. 

This volume represents reverent and exact scholarship and 
wide and candid research. Unlike many studies in sacred learn- 
ing, the author has had little to do with hypotheses, to which, at 
whatever cost of fact and fair inference, everything must be 
made to conform, but has very wisely confined himself to what 
is known and what is fairly inferable from what is known. So 
common is it now for critics to start with some theory of life or 
opinion, to which every fact must be made to conform, that it is 
really refreshing to take up a volume like this, which deals with 
things as they are without any attempt to make them conform to 
any theory previously accepted. 

Prof. Toy examines, in this scholarly volume, every quotation 
made in the New Testament from any work, Jewish Scriptures 
or others, and gives the meaning, the intent of the writer of the 
passage quoted, and also the meaning and the intent of passages 
as quoted and applied in the New Testament. For it often hap- 
pens that a passage in the Old Testament is applied to a very 
different person or event in the New Testament, because of its 
appropriateness, its fitness to the more recent event. As the 
passage in Isaiah xl., 3-5, “ A voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord,” ete., is applied to John 
the Baptist by the evangelists, though the prophet refers to noth- 
ing but the herald going before the people on their return from 
their captivity in Babylon. The same rule of fitness caused the 
writer of Matthew ii, 15, to use the language of the prophet 
Hosea xi., 1, respecting the return of Israel from Egypt, “Out of 
Egypt have I called my son,” to the return of Jesus and his par- 
ents from that land. 

Whether in all cases, if in any, and if in any cases what ones, 
this method of appropriation of language to a subject not in- 
tended by the original writer is a question of some difficulty ; and 
there is no little division of opinion respecting it among scholars, 
some mairtaining that very few of the passages quoted in the 
New Testament from the Old referred originally to the Messiah, 
and others maintaining with equal confidence that they are mostly 
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Messianic, and that but very few are quoted on account of the 
appropriateness of the language to the modern person or event. 
In his “Introduction,” Prof. Toy takes the ground that the 
writers and speakers of the New Testament were guided by the 
opinions of the age, and adopted such principles of interpreta- 
tion as were common in their age; that they were under no such 
illumination as would preserve them from all errors of exegesis 
common to the scholars of Judea. In order to determine, there- 
fore, whether the writers of the New Testament quoted from the 
Old Testament as predictions and descriptions of the Messiah the 
passages quoted by them, or whether they quoted them as appro- 
priately describing him, it is necessary to learn what the custom 
of that age was in making quotations respecting the Messiah. 
For this purpose, Prof. Toy appeals to the Targums, or the ear- 
liest written interpretations of the Old Testament Scriptures. If 
these Targums quote such and such passages as predictive and 
descriptive of the Messiah, then we are to infer that the writers 
of the New Testament did the same, and did not quote them 
as merely appropriate, but not predictive. These Targums, how- 
ever, were not written, even in Prof. Toy’s opinion, till from A.D. 
150 downward. How accurately they represented methods of 
interpretation from one to three centuries before we do not cer- 
tainly know, and this is a weak point in Prof. Toy’s rule of ex- 
egesis. Nor is it certain that all the rabbis agreed in their 
exegesis then any more than professors do now. Still, it is clear 
that the modern Targums applied to Christ prophecies and de- 
scriptions of the Old Scriptures which had evidently no reference 
to him in the time and writings of the prophet. This Prof. Toy 
makes clear past controversy. The question, therefore, returns 
Did the New Testament writers, as the writers of the Targums, 
mistake the true meaning and intent of the original quotation ? 
To this, Prof. Toy answers, They did in some cases, most surely, 
if they adopted the opinion of their age, and quoted as the rab- 
bis quoted; yet, underlying all the local and personal reference of 
the prophecies to their own times, they were pervaded by a spirit 
and announced a law which extended to all persons and to all 
times. This underlying spirit and law may have been thought to 
justify the specific application of prophecies directed to their own 
times and persons, to all times and persons as also included and 
intended by them. At all events, Prof. Toy makes out a pretty 
strong case, when he adopts the opinion that the New Testament 
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writers quote Old Testament prophecies, believing that they 
referred directly to the Messiah, when they did not; in other 
words, that their exegesis of the Old Testament writing was 
erroneous. Between this opinion of the error of their exegesis 
and the opinion that they quoted, many times, at least, by way 
of illustration or the fitness of the old description to the modern 
person or event, a choice must be made. While Prof. Toy 
makes out a strong case for his view, it is not perfectly conclu- 
sive, however, and will fail to convince many readers that this 
phenomenon is to be attributed to false exegesis, not to a common 
use of language in all ages. The author well says that “there is 
no room in the Old Testament thought for a double sense. . . . The 
writers meant to say, and they did distinctly say, one thing, and 
what that was we may discover, and compare with it the New 
Testament interpretation,”°—a view which for many years was 
prevalent among critics and not yet obsolete. 

In accounting for the divergence of some of the quotations 
from both the Hebrew and the Septuagint, Prof. Toy believes 
that some, perhaps many, of the quotations were made from an 
uuwritten Aramaic translation, which was remembered by the 
people, having heard it so often repeated by the interpreters of 
the Hebrew, which was read in the synagogue; for the Hebrew 
had ceased to be a spoken language for centurics. The words 
of these synagogue Hebrew translations had become fixed, and 
these translations were often used by the New Testament writers 
instead of either the Hebrew or Septuagint. To most readers of 
this work, this view will appear weak; and yet the professor 
gives some good reasons for adopting it. These passages, claimed 
by Prof. Toy to have been thus quoted from memory of syna- 
gogue translations of the original Hebrew, may have been so 
often repeated in the reading and teaching of the synagogue 
as to have become fixed in the minds of such persons as wrote 
the gospel; yet it seems almost incredible. It is true that, taken 
altogether, they do not amount to many pages; and the smallness 
of the quantity diminishes in some degree the incredibleness of 
the opinion that the quotations were made from a remembered 
oral translation. The more probable theory, however, would 
seem to be that these variations from both the Hebrew and the 
Septuagint were the result of a defective memory of the words 
of those texts, or owing to a loose way of quoting the Scriptures 
without strict regard to verbal accuracy. 
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Prof. Toy’s manner of treating each quotation is most schol- 
arly, exhausting, and praiseworthy. ; 

He first gives a translation of the passage from the Hebrew, 
then from the Septuagint, then from the New Testament writing 
in which it is quoted. Then follows the passage in the original 
as contained in these three and sometimes more forms. Then he 
gives the meaning of the Old Testament writer, then of the New, 
and then follows a description of the different readings of the 
three copies, if any difference exists, which is usually the case. 
These criticisms and comparisons are minute and exhausting. 
Indeed, nothing to be desired is omitted; and the work will do 
honor to American scholarship. Due credit is given to sources 
from which the author has derived aid, and to which the reader 
may refer for still further assistance, if, indeed, he feels the need 
of anything further after having studied this scholarly work. 
The late Dr. J. G. Palfrey’s work on substantially the same sub- 
ject is said to be “ full of valuable matter.” 

There are very full and valuable Indexes to the work of New 
Testament Quotations of Old Testament passages quoted and of 
texts referred to. 

The mechanical execution of the book is all that could be 


desired. R. P. 8. 


Oriental Experience. By Sir Richard Temple, late Governor of 


Bombay, Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, Finance Minister of India. 
London: J. Murray. 


This latest word on Egypt, Palestine, and India, challenges 
attention, not only because so many distinguished societies are ad- 
dressed,—the Royal Historical and Royal Geographical, the East 
India Association, the London Bankers’ Institute, the British 
Association for Advancement of Science, and the Social Science 
Society,— but because of its able and repeated defence of a mat- 
ter in which we are deeply interested,— Indian missions. 

The late Governor of Bombay is no rapid traveller, glancing at 
the surface of society, living among busy merchants, taking no 
interest in any form of philanthropy. He has seen all the mis- 
sions from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas; Carey, Ward, and 
Marshman are to him living memories; he has watched year after 
year the Christian influence exerted among the millions of natives 
under his immediate charge. 

As the fear of exasperating two hundred millions of Hindus 
and Buddhists precludes the government from sharing this effort, 
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its results he declares to be perfectly marvellous,— three hundred 
and ninety thousand native Christians, almost a third of them 
communicants, two hundred thousand boys and girls at school, 
of whom seventeen hundred have entered the government univer- 
sities, and thirteen hundred zenana stations, attended by three 
thousand lady students in private houses. As a finance minister 
, in that country, he has never known the expenditure of four hun- 
dred thousand pounds per year do so much good. As not one in 
ninety are furnished with paying work, these converts cannot be 
called “bread Christians,” as living upon the missionaries. As 
none have relapsed to heathenism, and none became disloyal 
through all the Sepoy rebellion, especially as they cheerfully help 
in supporting nearly five hundred stations, they do not dishonor 
the Christian name; nor are they merely of the numerous lower 
class, but have their proportion of the highest caste. And if any- 
body supposes that neither effete Buddhism nor dissolving Hin- 
duism invites missionary effort, there are twenty-three millions of 
Pariahs who are fettered by no caste, and have everything to 
gain by the inspiration of a fresh hope. 

Besides an admirable chapter on Palestine as it is, and an 
exceedingly wise article on Egypt, the former ruler of Bombay 
implores the women of England and America to come to the 
rescue of their degraded and long-suffering sisters in India. In 
this, especially, he expects much from the sympathy of the 
Brahmo sect, which he declares again and again “is likely to 
become the religion of the immediate future among the educated 
Hindus, though incapable of supplanting Hinduism among the 
masses for long”; and he thankfully acknowledges the respect 
for Christianity of men of high caste and elevated position. 

F. W. H. 
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